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FOUR BIG MARKET LETTERS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
ST. LOUIS DETROIT 


THE FINE ART OF BEGINNING 


By CARL JULIUS PURSEY 





J 
SELLING PLAYS TO PUBLISHERS 4% 


By PAUL S. McCOY 


LETTERS FROM A PULPATEER 


By THOMAS THURSDAY 
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7 SUCCESSFUL CAREERS! 


Ee. 


LET THE MAN BEHIND THESE ACHIEVE- 
MENTS HELP YOU INTO PRINT 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK Ci Y 
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Shoemaker: The Last! 
Sir: 

I don’t know, maybe some young Red ran away 
with the WD editor’s wife . . . but for the love 
of mike, let’s stop these crying articles by run- 
down would-be radicals! Okay, Rovere, Caldwell, 
etc, were gay little daredevils and the Party did 
them wrong by not running the revolution the way 
they wanted it .. . but what’s that got to do with 
markets or the business of writing? 

THESAURUS, YE Hack, 
New York City. 





"The Public Mind is the Creation of the 
Master-Writers™ 
Sir: 

I am sorry to note that you have been receiving 
adverse criticism of your article in the January 
issue of Dicest—“A Free-Lance Writer At The 
Front,” et sequel. 

Personally, I enjoyed it. I even read it through 
twice. I thought it had “GUTS,” if you know 
what I mean. The trouble with some of our 
dear lily-white public today is that everything 
must be prettied up for them. Anything smatter- 
ing of “GUTS” is abhorrent. Why not call a 
spade a spade? 

It’s about time the American Public came down 
from out of the clouds, before they find out too 
late that someone else has taken their place. 
Whether the article was “Fact” or “Fiction” I’ve 
no way of knowing, but it appeared to be factual. 
So let’s face the “FACTS.” It could happen over 
here. Give us more editors with “GUTS.” An 
influential magazine such as the Dicest must con- 
cern itself with basic problems facing all writers 
who need a free press to exist, as well as with 
markets. 

A. H. Bancrort, 
52 Vernon Street, Gardner, Mass. 





Sir: 

The Writers’ Conference in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, to be held at the University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo., from July 22nd to August 9th, 
will this year present what is in many respects the 
best balanced staff it has ever had. 

The novel workshop will be under the leadership 
of Robert Penn Warren, who will return for a 
“third term” at the Conference from a year in 
Italy on a Guggenheim Fellowship. Mr. Warren is 
the author of the Houghton-Mifflin Fellowship 
novel, “Night Rider,” a volume of poems, a play, 
and is an editor of the Southern Review. 

The short story workshop will be in the charge 





0 WRITER'S DIGEST 
if IS FUN TO READ— 


\ 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable 
men and women who have never sold fiction, 
but who are intelligent and write good Eng- 
lish, to larn enough about writing to make a 
little money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new pub- 
lications that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at 
higher prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


New and accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about the profession are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read! Slick 


writers take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's 
new in WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the 
cent-a-word mill long enough to take a look. 
And dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just 
HAVE to finish their copies before they go 
back to the desk to finish their “best story— 
so far." 


Come in — The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money-back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 
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WRrITER’s DIGEST 


To People 
Who Want to Write 


but can’t get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write but the 
fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance? 

Then listen to what Fulton Oursler, editor of 
Liberty, has to say on the subject: 


“There is more room for newcomers in the 
writing field today—and especially in Liberty 
agazine —. than ever before. Some of the 
greatest of writing men and women have 
passed from the scene in recent years. Who 
will take their places? Who will be the new 
Robert W. Chambers, Edgar Wallace, Rudyard 
Kipling, and many others whose work we 
have published? It is also true that more 
— are trying to write than ever before, 
ut talent is still rare and the writer still 
must learn his craft, as few of the newcomers 
nowadays seem willing to do. Fame, riches and 
the happiness of achievement await the new 
men and women of power.” 


HE Newspaper Institute of 

America offers a free Writing 

Aptitude Test. Its object is to 
discover new recruits for the army 
of men and women who add to 
their income by fiction and article 
writing. 
The Writing Aptitude Test is a sim- 
ple but expert analysis of your lat- 
ent ability, your powers of imagina- 
tion, logic, etc. Not all applicants 
pass this test. Those who do are 
qualified to take the famous N.I.A. 


“Before completing 
the N. I. A. course, 
I sold a feature to 
Screenland Magazine 
for $50. That re- 
sulted in an imme- 
diate assignment to 
do another for the 
same magazine. After 
gaining confidence 
with successive fea- 
ture stories, I am 
now working into 
the fiction field. 
Previous to enrollin 
in the A, 
had never written a 
line for publication, 
mor seriously ex- 
pected to do so.”— 
ene E. Levant, 
Broadmoor Hotel, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


course based on the practical train- 
ing given by big metropolitan 
dailies. 

This is the New York Copy-Desk 
Method which teaches you to write 
by writing! You develop your indi- 
vidual style instead of trying to 
copy that of others. 

You “‘cover’’ actual assignments such 
as metropolitan reporters get. Al- 
though you work at home on your 
own time, you are constantly guided 
by experienced newspaper men. It 
is really fascinating work. Each 
week you see new progress. In a 
matter of months you can accuire 
the coveted ‘“‘professional’’? touch. 
Then you’re ready for market with 
greatly improved chances of making 
sales. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


But the first step is to take the Writing Aptitude Test. It 
requires but a few minutes and costs nothing. So mail the 
coupon now. Make the first move towards the most enjoy- 
able and profitable occupation—writing for publication! 
Newspaper Institute of America, One Park Ave., New York. 





Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing for 
oe. as promised in Writer’s Digest, July. 
iss 
Mrs 
Mr. 
Address 


{All cor will call on you.) 7L660 





of Miss Margaret Widdemer, Pulitzer Prize wip. 
ner, and author of some nineteen novels, Many 
short stories. 

Frederick Lewis Allen, author of “Only Yester. 
day,” a Book-of-the-Month of 1931, and of “Since 
Yesterday,” a best seller of this year, and editor of 
Harper's Magazine and contributor to many others, 
will direct the workshop in prose writing. 

Albert Maltz, distinguished New York play. 
wright, short story writer and novelist, will return 
(so successful was his workshop last year) to con. 
duct the drama workshop for the second time, 

The new workshop in Children’s Books will be 
inaugurated by Miss Louise Seaman, for thirteen 
years editor at the Macmillan Company of their 
children’s books department, which under her 
management grew into a half-million-dollar-a-year 
business. 

We welcome WritTErR’s Dicest readers. In past 
years DicesT readers attended and enjoyed meet- 
ing each other at the Writers’ Conference in the 
Rocky Mountains. This is our eleventh year. 

Epwarp Davison, 
University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo. 





Pussyfooter 
Sir: 

Three months ago I wrote you that 
** had not paid for my story 
which they published. Today they sent my check 
for $23 for my story published in April! Although 
I appreciate your efforts in collecting this item, I 
do think you should warn all writers about this 
firm. Why pussyfoot? 


“ 





Houm_Es Smit, 


Rutland, Vt. 


The Dicest’s job is to collect for readers while 
maintaining the market. When we crack out 
against any market, it causes creditors to clamp 
down, and may spell bankruptcy for a magazine 
that might otherwise pull itself out. In all cases 
of non-payment due to low funds, therefore, the 
Dicest works behind the scenes, threatening, cajol- 
ing, pleading; using the Big Stick of publicity only 
when nothing else works. Thoughtless publicity 
directed against slow-pay publishers may well drive 
them from business, and thus close out the market 
permanently. Other methods often effect payment, 
which is the important thing, and give the pub- 
lisher time to get new capital. An excellent ex- 
ample of how this works out follows.—Ed. 





Easy Does It 
Sir: 

. . . Regarding your letter of May 29, I am 
happy to tell you that we are gradually getting 
out of the awful rut that this European situation 
placed us in. Since August we have had no revenue 
from Europe, which frankly Mr. Mathieu used to 
take care of all of our editorial expenses. We have 
had to adjust our organization so that we could 
get along without this revenue. We have cut 
down the number of pages in some of our books 
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$520.00 PRIZE CONTEST! 


25 PRIZES OFFERED TO FIND NEW TALENT 








179-55 Selover Rd. 
Springfield Gardens, 
New York. 


May 14, 1940. 


Dear Mr. Blassingame: 


Thanks for the sale 
and the check. After 
almost three years of 
typewriter pounding | 
came to you for help, and in less than three 
months’ work the ice is broken. The first sale 
over, | hope to make steady repeat sales— 
thereby earning a living. 

Something tells me the summer—when writ- 
ers are on vacation—is the time for a beginner 
to break the ice—more than once. I'll have 
MURDER TOMB ready soon, revised as you 
suggested. Sincerely, 


Wm. R. Shelton. 











| am anxious to develop new selling 
writers and this summer is the time to 
do it. To help in finding promising 
writers | am offering 25 prizes, amount- 
ing to more than $500, to writers who 
send me the best scripts during July. 

Take advantage of this chance to 
reach the top through the collaboration 
help that accounts for the checks | get 
for better than one out of every three 
scripts | submit to editors! If your story 
is salable as it reaches me, I'll sell it and 
refund the fee—and it will still be con- 
sidered for a prize. If not salable, care- 
ful, detailed criticism, with full sugges- 
tions for revision where warranted, will 
be given. 





THE PRIZES: 


THE RULES! 


(1) Every non-professional writer 
sending a script for criticism at 


Z Ten months of full col- ($ 00 00) regular rates during the month 
ome ° of July is eligible and may sub- 
ist PRI E laboration work free... 2 2 -_ a: aun sel as desired. 


(2) All scripts sent for regular criti- 


2nd PRIZE Five months of full col- ($100 00) - re = pel , a 
— “ ether fiction - ' 
laboration work free... _ will be considered. (Scripts sub- 


mitted for agency reports will 


ord RIZE penne ($ 60 00) (3) Scripts poe neg blished 
Pp eae : u e unpublishe 
laboration work free... a ae fa eae par 


them and mu}t be accompanie 


by the regulor criticism fees of 
4th PRIZE— Two full months of col- ($ 40 00) $3 for scripts up to 2000 words; 
laboration work free... a $5 for 2000 to 5000 words; 75¢ 


per thousand thereafter. 


' (4) No script postmarked later than 
5th PRIZE— ee eee 2 a8 ($ 20.00) midnight, July 31st, 1940, will 
aboration work free... be considered for this contest. 


Gth through 25th PRIZES— 


(5) I will give aj detailed criticism 
on all scripts submitted and will 
announce the results of the con- 
test as soon after the closing 





$ 5 00 date as possible. 
Detailed criticism of manuscripts up to 5000 words ( “ ) Address Your Scripts to: 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of stories and articles in more than a score 
of literary, smooth-paper and all-fiction magazines. 


10 EAST 43rd STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ANNE HAMILTON 7? 
for Writers 
INCREASE YOUR CREATIVE EFFICIENCY 


A new method of train- Send for How to Revise 


ing for professional mar- Your Own Poems 
kets. Hailed by writers { a hd Revise 
engaged in changing our Uwn ories 
their fields, as well as age tax if sold 
beginners seeking to '" alifornia). 


f é ustll Lali Contributor to The New 
orm sound writing hab- Yorker, The Nation, Sat. 


its. Scientific, stimulat- Review of Lit., C. S. Moni- 


ing! Criticism of short = aie Welt, ony 
stories, novels, poetry. 


er's Digest, etc. 
672 So. Lafayette Park Place, Studio 48, Los Angeles 


Writers! Don't Overlook Profits From 
s 


creen Sales 


The present War conditions has created an urgent need 

and ready market for human interest stories of all t types 

—stories suited for All-American distribution regardless 
of foreign release. 

I want good we published novels and professionally 
produced plays, also book-length novels for both publi- 
cation and filming. 

My clients are established authors as well as new writers 
and I offer both sales service and criticism. If you are 


interested in this lucrative market write TODAY for 
my booklet. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
6605 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood, Calif. 
Suite 215 Established 1919 Dept. 60 














[BE AN AD WRITER 5 


ET into Advertising! Splendid opportunities 
for trained men and women. Ad writers, space 
buyers, mail order experts make good money. 
Learn quickly at home. Notext books. Practical 
work. Old established school. Many successful 
uates. Write today for free booklet ‘“‘Oppors 
tunities in Advertising,’’ and requirements. 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL nd ADVERTISING 
3601 Michigan Ave. Dept. hicago, U. S 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Accurate, neat, attractive. For particular writers, by a typ- 
ist experienced in handling involved copy. Durable paper. 
One carbon copy. Corrections in spelling, punctuation, gram- 
mar, if desired. 40c per 1,000 words, 35c above 20,000. Verse 


lc per line. 
OLIVE KNIPE 


614 Columbia Road Washington, D. C. 


PLAY CRITIC 
BESS BREENE 


Playwright and Play Doctor 
Member American Dramatists 
Adapter for — n 44 ie 

A. H. Phot par Century P wg A. Brady 
d other prominent 


PLAYS. nee orn Sine. ESSIONALLY 


WORTHY & SCRIPTS MARKETED 
Fee for Reading and Critical Analysis 
for one act plays 
$10.00 for three act plays 
Fee must accompany Script, plus postage 
for return registered mail. 
Collaboration and marketing arrangements 
y special agreement. 


BESS BREENE, 829 Park Ave., New York City 





























and have cut the cost of some of our editorial. 
It looks like we are weathering the storm nicely, 

We have had to be late paying not only our 
authors, but our printer and paper people as well, 
but in all the years that I have been in business 
we have never stuck anyone and we don’t intend 
to. Our domestic sales have really picked up a 
little and I want to take this opportunity of 
thanking you for the very kind way that you have 
been referring these complaints to me, because | 
know that it would have done us no end of harm 
had you printed this in the WriITER’s Diczsr, It 
would have caused creditors now extending credit 
to clamp down on us all at once. Check to your 
subscriber, , went out last week, 
I am glad to say. Sincerely, 








Per » President. 
For reason name is omitted, see above.—Ed. 








North Carolina Writers’ Colony 
Sir: 

We were surprised to find in the May issue of 
your magazine, page 66, a listing of writers’ 
colonies with no mention made of Minnehaha. 

Minnehaha is the first writers’ colony in the 
South, with Dr. Richard Sanders, head of creative 
writing at Duke University, and Dr. Harold 
Blodgett, of Union College, New York, its 
leaders. They give the morning lectures and the 
individual criticisms and conduct the evening 
camp-fire pow-wows where visiting authors, poets, 
radio script writers and others tell of their work. 

BELLE AsBoTT Roxsy, 
Minnehaha, 
Hendersonville, N. C, 

Please excuse our omission. Minnehaha Camp 
for Writers meets June 14th to July 12th, and 
July 13th to August 10th, and August 1ith to 
September 8th. Single cabin, $89 per term. This 
covers board, room, side trips for four weeks.—Ed. 
His First Paragraph Sold Us 
Sir: 

I’ve been supporting a growing family the past 
ten years on my writing. 

Because professional writing is a job, it con 
sumes at least five whole days out of the week. 
The remaining two I usually spend at my country 
place fishing or loafing or, now that summer is 
here, dousing my back with sun-tan lotion and 
mosquito dope. 

Therefore, it pains me to see such an inane 
subject as your recent article “You Can Avoid 
That Dry Spell,” by Jane Littell appearing in a 
magazine that is supposed to be the leading writ- 
er’s magazine. 

I charge you with being a reportorial journal 
and compelled to give us the latest information. 
By this same charge, I hold you responsible for 
keeping swill out of the book that will only cloud 
up and poison the minds of healthy young kids 
just breaking into this racket. Such balderdash as 
Jane Littell puts into her article is not only the 
rankest untruth, it is injurious to good work and 


J . 
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clear thinking and will do more to permanently 
halt creative writing than anything I’ve ever read. 

In effect, Miss Littell suggests that a writer will 
strike the “dry spell” unless he or she has lived 
enough emotionally to supply fuel for the imagina- 
tion. If Miss Littell did not grin to herself at the 
stupid, worn-out idea, then God have mercy on 
her soul for the things she must have to do—and 
I don’t mean maybe. 

Robert Benchley, in a recent radio broadcast, 
told an interviewer how he writes his books and 
it fits in perfectly with Miss Littell’s article: 

“Suppose I’m going to write about a man 
who loses all his money at Monte Carlo,” 
said Mr. Benchley, and I quote from memory. 

“Well, I immediately board a liner for the 

Riviera and lose all my money at Monte Carlo. 

Then I start on another book, telling how a 

man works his way back from Europe on a 

tramp steamer.” 

A writer does not necessarily write of his own 
emotional experiences. He mirrors life dramati- 
cally. This is an oldie as cliques go, I confess, 
but it’s sounder than the idea Miss Littell pro- 
pounded. 

But I do think it is the only fair thing—my 
duty, in truth, and yours—for those legions of 
starry-eyed, trusting kids who will be tomorrow’s 
great authors, to cleanse their minds of such trashy 
drivel and strike off the chains such inhibitions 
will form to bind them. 

The most important thing a writer needs, in my 
estimation, is a sympathetic outlook on life and 
humanity and a desire to portray what they see 
dramatically. That desire must not be mild; it 
must bubble up inside like champagne and gush 
forth unbridled. The comparison to champagne, 
by the way, is only poetic, and not to be taken 
literally, I’ve never tasted it, but base my im- 
pressions on what I’ve heard or read. 

Harotp L. ZimMe_r, 
P. O. Box 687, St. Louis, Mo. 


@ Jane Littell, love story pulp editor for Popular 
Publications was formerly a successful love story 
writer. She recently wrote for the Dicest the 
things she found it necessary to do to get out of 
a “dry spell.” With her basic premise: “All crea- 
tive people must refill their wells of inspiration by 
emotional experiences” the Dicest finds only 
sound, common sense. Aside from the matter at 
hand, Jane Littell is much admired at this office, 
and we are sure by valued Reader Zimmer, for 
her never failing, strenuous efforts to help new 
writers break into print through her Popular pulp 
love books.—Ed. 


A Lot of Aloha 
Dear Editor: 

Last summer, when I was in California on 
vacation, I had one of the thrills of a beginner’s 
lifetime—an invitation to a real writers’ party. I 
looked forward to it eagerly, not only because of 
the big names I’d meet there, including Clifford 
Knight, H. Bedford Jones, Earl Stanley Gardner, 








New Writers’ 


CONTEST! 


We need more authors! Editors and publishers 
are clamoring for material. Within the last three 
days we have received calls for non-fiction books, 
first-class mystery novels, smooth-paper shorts, pulp 
material in love story, Western and crime-detective 
fields in both novelette and short story lengths, con- 
fessionals in novelette and short lengths and for 
articles of inspirational nature. | 

Our clients are unable to furnish us with sufficient 
material to meet these demands. |\We must have 
more authors to help us take care of them. 

We have decided upon a contest as the best 
method of securing the additional talent we need. 
Therefore, we shall select, from material submitted 
to us during the month of July, the FOUR writers 
who indicate the most promising commercial pos- 
sibilities. 

Each of these four writers will receive—FOR A 
PERIOD OF ONE YEAR—our agency's assistance 
upon as MUCH material as he or she can submit to 
us during that time. This assistance will be given 
entirely without charge, but we shall|deduct from all 
sales that result from it our usugl agency com- 
missions. 

No limitation will be placed uppn the type of 
material that may be entered in the contest: arti- 
cles, shorts, short stories, noveleites and book- 
lengths upon any subject will be| welcome. Nor 
will there be any limitation upon |the number of 
manuscripts an author may enter. One or ten—it 
will make no difference to us: each script will be 
judged strictly on its individual merits. 

All scripts entered in the contest! will receive our 
regular marketing and criticism services. 

The contest will be open to all writers who have 
not sold more than $500 worth of |material during 
the past year. Manuscripts will be reported upon 
in the order received, and the four winners will be 
notified as soon as possible after close of the 
contest. 

All contest manuscripts MUST be submitted un- 
der our usual agency conditions for marketing and 
criticism, terms of which are: $1| for each 3000 
words OR FRACTION THEREOF up to 40,000 
words and $15 for any single length above. Return 
postage should accompany all submissions. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 


307 Fifth Ave. New York City 
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] and dozens of others—but because I anticipated agents, 
I SELL STORIES hearing them talk shop. Our host was Allan on the 
i i ight well for hi us wha 
A COUNT Vaughan Elston, who is doing rig im- 
SALES self in the better pulps. oe 
GET OUT OF THE RUT. START TODAY. Came the big night. The house was a luxuri own 1 
TTENTION TO BEGINNERS. 2 — xurlous, 
I aes < en te, well-rounded sales service rambling California bungalow. The guests were heaven 
from the pulps and confessions to the slicks. | many, and oh, so interesting-looking. We had For 
To the new writer I offer not only a sales service ae ? . a llar 
but also guidance, revision and replotting for delicious barbecue supper. But not one damned dolla 
mic there en extra share Reading fee re word of shop talk did I hear, except one chappie wn 
ood. Fifty” cents, per Goocsand words on every- who was just as dewy as I am—he had sold only of a 
thi b five t and. , i muri 
Special eaten mage: the established author “— story, and that just a week before. We heard dillos ¢ 
and an opportunity to widen his markets. all his symptoms before and after delivery, his s 
Fees on book manuscripts on request. sweating struggles to write the yarn, which had They | 
Lucite Branot, Authors’ Agent gone to Collier’s for $500, but I wasn’t interested do vk 
| hth ta New York, N. Y. in that—I’d sold one story, too. I wanted to hear Sorry 
il about agents, and publishers, and gossip about are too 
writers, and coming trends in fiction. Ano! 
” pe When those writers made social chatter they - " 
Of Incalculable Value! talked about their children—all of them seemed a 
E to have ’em, and either just getting over tonsils ie Pe 
i N T E Rg C RH A N G or measles, or teething. Ethel Jacobsen, who 9 . 
writes that acid verse for Satevepost, was as are 
Readers, Writers, and Researchers need this unique motherly a little biddy as I ever hope to see. | on 
Fortnightly medium in which to record—query— left there feeling so darned disappointed. os s; 
and discover unusual and interesting information. d advice, 
Special department on Poetry conducted by Writers come to Honolulu. We get lots of them asked | 
Clement Wood. over here, but they move in a rarefied atmosphere, The al 
, staying luxuriously at the Royal Hawaiian, or one et 
Twenty Cents Brings Sample Copy they go into seclusion in some inaccessible private veu dk 
home and never apparently stick their heads out. "Tha 
INTERCHANGE Why more of them don’t live here is easy to being : 
200 Progress-Bulletin Bidg., Pomona, Calif. answer, of course—distance from the market. But You 
this town—in fact, these all eight islands—are s0 
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LITERARY AGENT Jean Francis Webb came and stayed where we By the 
‘iia hacia ‘ could see him often, could meet him socially if practic 
Se ee ee ps acta _ we wished, and where he could talk. He sold his start re 
articles, and es ae and marketed. first slick to Cosmo over a year ago, but before Jean 
e! cu . . * ° 
535 GEARY STREET sd SAN FRANCISCO that he was a protegee of Amita Fairgrieve and hard a 
wrote reams of pulp stories for her and Munsey’s, friends 
his alma mater. He is now in a writer’s heaven— screw. 
TOP-NOTCH TYPING!!! not yet what the world calls entirely successful, much 
1,000 words typed free to new clients! 2 Ib, bond; carbon but coming along fast, selling practically every- anythi: 
spelling, punctuation, grammar, if requested, Thirty cents | thing he writes. that, 2 
ee ee ee Seen ee oe, See eee He gave a series of lectures at the University of sure p) 
THAT EDITORS COMMEND. Hawaii which he called “Writing for Money.’ a ritzy 
LILLIAN WINGERTER One night at one lecture was worth the $12 the bride’s 
Waynesburg, Ohio entire course cost. He gave away secrets about in grai 
over a 
IF YOUR STORIES AND BOOKS fire 
DON'T SELL— TRY US! vith, 
IF YOU GET HELP — GET RESULTS! bas — are you oeee ae lot of 
F elp. Let's get to work—that's our W 
“ acces pelo 2 ic an story! business—guiding writers and selling a 
$750. vance for a book idea! for them. Intelligent, directed efforts _ 
© $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of book! —not luck—produce results! 
© "Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAINE! 
© We made BOOK A BEST SELLER! ’ @ Th: 
tesaoen PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY § § *° 
They ' 
© These are ONLY A FEW of the results! f listen. 
Send Us Your Stories, Novels, Books. Manuscript Placement for Authors streets 
Write for Detailed Circular. 55 WEST 42nd ST. NEW YORK CITY oune 
made | 
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Jury, 


agents, and pulp requirements, he gave us tips 
on the market, he criticized our scripts. He told 
us what was wrong with our stuff, what he had 
jearned from editors, from other writers, from his 
own first mistakes, and it was like manna from 
heaven. 

For me his course was as good as any fifty- 
dollar session with a psychiatrist. I’ve been 
writing confessions and haven’t sold one yet. One 
of the reasons was that I’d cheerfully write about 
murder, robbery, all the major and minor peca- 
dillos of the human race—except sex transgressions. 
They nauseate me. Those I did force myself to 
do came back with editorial comments saying: 
“Sorry—this is well written, but your descriptions 
are too stark. Try again.” 

Another thing I found was that my men charac- 
ters were all first-grade louses. The scripts of 
mine which were read aloud in class brought the 
same comments every time — why make the man 
such a heel? Believe it or not, he hadn’t seemed 
like a heel to me—he seemed in every story to be 
just a normal man. I sat down with a bunch of 
rejects, remembered class criticisms and Jean’s 
advice, and put two and two together. Then I 
asked myself what I enjoyed reading most of all. 
The answer was detective stories—they can’t turn 
‘em out fast enough for me. Catch on? Of course 
you do. Then why did it take me so long? 

I have now put confessions behind for the time 
being and am starting on detective pulps. 

You folks in the East don’t know how hard it 
is to keep plugging along when you're six 
thousand miles from the market and it takes three 
months, on an average; to get even a rejection. 
By the time the script comes back you have to 
practically kick yourself into the chair in order to 
start re-writing. 

Jean Francis Webb is back in New York now, 
hard at work on his own stuff. He left a lot of 
friends here. Incidentally, he has a delightful 
screwball wife and a young son who looks so 
much like papa that we wondered if she had 
anything to do with it at all. I asked her just 
that, and she said if she didn’t have, somebody 
sure played a lousy joke on her. The Webbs had 
a ritzy church wedding in New York, because the 
bride’s parents wanted to send little Nancy off 
in grand style. Jean told us when the furore was 
over and his rented bridal clothes had gone back 
to the store, he took inventory and found he had 
a total of sixty dollars to start their marital bliss 
with, He’s doing all right now. And there’s a 
lot of aloha here in Hawaii for the Jean Francis 
Webbs. We wish more writers would take a 
Hawaiian vacation. 

Mrs. Jonnie Ex.iott, 

740 Maui Street, Honolulu, T. H. 
@ Thanks to Johnie Elliott for a lilting letter. 
Writers are notorious for being poor company. 
They come; they sit; they eat; they drink; they 
listen. When the Morgans throw gold into the 
streets, the Damon Runyons will distribute epi- 
grams with a lavish hand. (P. S.—We hope we 
made no fateful prophecy. )—Ed. 
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HUMBLE YOURSELF . . 


By selling your scripts to smaller publications for 
SMALL checks? Not a bit of it! A begjnning com- 
mercial writer with hopes of landing top flight fiction 
in top flight magazines is using cool proven logic 
by AIMING FOR SMALL MARKETS FIRST! Confi- 
dence from cashing even a $10 check brought in by 
one of your early fiction efforts is a frazor-edged 
psychological weapon that will open up your type- 
writer to a profitable career right from the start! 

This agency has specialized in starting the writer out 
with small sales instead of allowing a blind groping 
over revisions that aim for the biggest publications. 
Checks cashed, made out to you for your fiction pro- 
duction, no matter what small amounts, is the quickest 
surest way we know to inch a writer into |big paying 
markets—to force a steady daily improvement in his 
work no other motivation can do as successfully! 


First... 


Sell your short-shorts to the national news- 
paper syndicate markets serving over 3,000 
newspapers. I have urgent need for 1,000 
to 1,500 word stories with single or double 
climax twists, with adventure or romance 
content, with average intelligent phrasing 
—lI have need for ANY short-short with an 
honest "story" in it! Second-class maga- 
zines (study Grit, Elks, Capper's publica- 
tions) also are badly in need of not-the- 
best-written but solid well-plotted scripts 
that hold interest. 


Second... 


Become a dependable writer in| these 
smaller market editors’ eyes—follow up 
every small sale with another until you've 
a string of sales and much more important, 
experience, behind you. Then start aiming 
for the smoothies. You'll have saved your- 
self a lot of grief. You'll have gained a 
professional ability that money couldn't 
buy. And you'll have made your writing 
career pay out from the very start! 


Let me try you out In these national syndicate and second- 
class publication markets. Send me several of your current 
scripts. Editors are on the watch for new faces, new plot 
wrinkles, new blood. I'll be glad to give you a thorough 
try-out here, to orient your fiction into markets that are .~ 
need of YOU! | am interested in the beginner as much as 
the professional. | am _ interested in developing new 
writers, in securing repeat client sales. If your scripts stick 
immediately my customary commission Is 10% on sales 
over $20, slightly increased on sales under $20. If your 
scripts aren't marketable as they stand, clear |cut strictly 
commercial-minded revision suggestions given in|a detailed 
report where warranted; expert criticism and specific con- 
structive advice offered on EXACTLY WHAT TO! DO about 
those manuscripts. Resubmissions free. Marketing fees are 
low: 85¢ each script under 1,500 words; from 1,500 to 5,000 
$2.50; serials and novels, regardless of length, a flat $5.00. 
Let me help you sell in a SMALL WAY now. 


STUART TYNAN 
Literary Agent 
(Manhattan Studio) 
2010 Raymond Commerce Bids., Newark, N. J. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 


FICTION, 
NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. Whether after your first sale 
or your thousandth, if dissatisfied with present results 
let New York Publishing Service do your marketing. 


* Honest appraisal of your ability and possibilities, as 
far as indicated by submitted material. You get the 
truth. You will value the frankness with which New 
York Publishing Service treats your individual problem 
and questions. 


* Detailed revision suggestions if your material is 
unsalable as received but merits revision; we mark up 
your manuscript if advisable; full guidance toward a 
definite market. If your script is basically unsalable, 
we tell you so and why, save you wasted effort on 
unsuitable material; detailed suggestions regarding 
your future work. 


* Advised resubmissions always free. Report on short 
stories within ten days; books within two weeks. Market 
information in your particular field sent regularly when 
you are able to use it. 


* Editorial rewriting on worthwhile material on per- 
centage: If it appears for some good reason in the 
case of potentially salable material that your own 
revision would probably be unsatisfactory, editorial 
rewriting, if desired, is sometimes available. This service 
whenever offered is optional and solely on percentage. 


* Book authors invited to submit outline of synopsis, 
whether book is finished or in preparation. If possi- 
bilities of your book appear to be exceptionally prom- 
ising, we may arrange to handle it under special 
terms. Our advice or guidance on your book is always 
available. 


© POETRY DEPARTMENT in charge of Lucia Trent and Ralph 
Cheyney, former editors Poetry World, Contemporary Verse, 
etc,; co-authors More Power to Poets, How To Profit from 
That Impulse, and other widely-used books on poetry at 
almost all libraries. Praised by Dr. Thomas Curtis Clark, 
"Dean of American Anthologists,"" as ‘perhaps the finest 
service poetry is receiving these days.'' $1.00 up to 40 lines; 
$2.00 up to 100 lines. Write for special rates on volumes. 


© PLAY DEPARTMENT in charge of David A. Balch, author 
of Broadway plays produced by Lee Shubert, William A. 
Brady, etc.; former editor of the Dell magazines, associate 
editor of The American Magazine, editor of True Story. 
Rates on request. Send brief description of your play. 


® No scenarios, courses, trade or technical articles. 


$1.00 UP TO 5000 WORDS 


© RATES FOR STORIES, articles, novelettes, books: $1.00 
for each script up to 5000 words, and 50 cents for each 2000 
words or fraction of 2000 thereafter; books over 40,0000 words, 
$10—the only service fee you pay. With submissions of eight or 
more scripts in a group, one additional script free. No 
charge for resubmissions. Fees waived if you have sold $500 
worth of fiction within the last year, or after we make four 
sales for you. Sales commission 10%. 


© Submit your best scripts, enclosing any facts that may 
prove helpful. if salable, your material will be placed 
promptly in marketing service. If unsalable, you will know 
exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it. 


NEW YORK 
PUBLISHING SERVICE 


545 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


My Big Thrill 
Sir: 

I can’t refrain from sitting down immediately to 
express my thanks for the June issue of Wrirer’s 
Dicest. Mary Frances Morgan’s “The Gangling 
Age,” was most helpful. Miss Morgan began her 
struggles, I believe, about the time I did, and | 
remember reading with delight of her first sale, 
She is progressing rapidly. It all goes to evidence 
again that a writer who gets there needs to have 
grit and be willing to work hard, sticking to it in 
the face of rejection slip after rejection slip, and 
disappointment after disappointment. The more | 
see of this game the more convinced I am that 
anyone who wants to write badly enough and 
keeps on and on will some day have a good 
measure of success, unless he has no brains at all, 
Too many would-be writers give up without enough 
struggle. 


I have now a number of published articles and 
stories to my credit in pulps and religious maga- 
zines. My big thrill came this week when | 
received a personal note from the editors of The 
Atlantic Monthly, advising me that a novel, “The 
Funeral,” which I had entered in their $10,000 
Novel Contest, had been one of those “in which 
‘they’ took a special interest,” and telling me that 
they “did not want this to go back without a 
word of appreciation.” It was in the group they 
saved to the last and from which the winning prize 
novel was chosen. A word like that from them 
will spur me on to bigger efforts. 

While I am writing, I would also like to speak 
a word in praise of Miss Bradfield’s very concise 
and helpful market information. 

G. Hutcuison Barr, 
2306 Hillsboro Road, 
Nashville, Tenn. 





Murder Case Histories Wanted 
Sir: 

We are interested in hearing from writers and 
photographers all over the country to furnish us 
with facts and pictures about murder cases. It 
makes no difference how old the cases are if good 
pictures can be obtained. Acceptable writers will 
be given a contract guaranteeing payment for 
accepted material and giving them exclusive terri- 
tory. We welcome newspaper writers and begin: 
ners. Rates of payment will be very good and 
will be made by arrangement with contributors. 

Howarp Buiarne, Editor, 
Fax Features Syndicate, 
1424 S. Water Street, Wichita, Kansas. 





Sirs: 

We can use factual articles of from 200 to 2,000 
words dealing with poultry from the fancier’s 
and breeder’s standpoint, including articles or 
stories about bantams, pigeons, water-fowl, turkeys, 
ornamental fowl, domesticated game birds, rabbits, 
and cavies. 
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We are not interested in anything pertaining to 
the commercial side of the poultry industry. 

We pay ¥% cent per word, report within three 
weeks, and pay on publication. Can also use 
pictures. H. G. Comrort, 

The Pacific Fancier, 
Shafter, Calif. 





Nature Poetry Contest 


Sir: 

The Chattanooga Writer’s Club, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., announces the annual Nature Poem Contest, 
established by Mr. Robert Sparks Walker in 
memory of his wife, and called the Elberta Clark 
Walker Memorial Prize. 

RULES GOVERNING THE CONTEST 

1. A first prize of $15, a second prize of $10 
and a third prize of $5 will be awarded the three 
best nature poems submitted. 

2, The poem must be original and unpublished. 
It may be unrestricted in form or style, but must 
not exceed seventy-two lines. 

3. Manuscripts must be submitted anonymously, 
accompanied by a sealed envelope containing the 
name and address of the writer inside and identi- 
fied by the title of the poem written on the outside 
of the envelope. 

4, Only one poem may be submitted by each 
contestant. Prize-winning poems become the 
property of the Writers’ Club. 

5. The contest is open from May 1, 1940, to 
November 1, 1940. Awards will be made on 
January 1, 1941. 

Manuscripts should be mailed to Mrs. Walter 
Christopher Johnson, 909 Oak Street, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. 





Sir: 

We wish to announce with pleasure the forma- 
tion of Gateway Features Syndicate, Inc., and 
hope to have ready for presentation to the news- 
paper field in the very near future, meritorious 
features of general interest. We hope to give 
especial attention to the work of young or un- 
known artists and writers of exceptional talent. 

F. V. Gunn, 
Gateway Features Syndicate, Inc. 
One-Half North First St., Richmond, Va. 





Sir: 

I'd like to say a word in praise of Harriet Brad- 
field and her very helpful market tips. For my 
money hers is the best article in every WRITER’S 
Dicest. 

In your May issue she came up with the an- 
nouncement that Postal Publications was giving 
birth to a new true detective mag — Amazing 
Detective. 

Three weeks after this announcement, Amazing’s 
editor, Robert Levee, purchased a short article 
which I had sent him on the strength of Miss 
Bradfield’s tip. Lioyp SHEARER, 

New York, N. Y. 


ENTER....... AMATEUR 
... WRITER 


"When | decided | wanted to *% 
spend the rest of my life at 
fictioneering | tried many things. 
Now | know that all | really 
needed was SUPERVISED 
STORY WRITING. It's as fas- 
cinating as the Hindu rope 
trick and as practical as a can Marcla Daughtrey 
opener," writes Marcia Daughtrey, SSW stu- 
dent for whom we have made 12 sales up to 
date at $50 each, and who is now devoting 
all her time to writing. (Letter on file). 


3 SSW students have just won WRITER'S 
DIGEST prizes. 


ONLY SALES COUNT 


The Only Test of Any Course is the 
Sales It Produces 


The Supervised Story Writing Assignments are based 
on Jack Woodford's TRIAL AND ERROR, and were 
written by him to develop the ideas in the book at 
greater length, so that they might be used in practice. 
They have helped many writers make sales. (Endorse- 
ments on file). 


THE NEW, ENLARGED, AND COMPLETELY RE- 
VISED SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR 
GOES TO YOU FREE WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 


Jack Woodford, author of TRIAL AND ERROR, 
based his book on his experiences in publishing 2,000 
stories and 35 books. (See WHO'S WHO). 





PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-da 
money-back guarantee. We are willing to gamble a ten | 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right to 
refund your money within that time if we feel you are not 
qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those stories of 
yours we consider salable on a 10% commission basis; we 
consider sales the object of your work, 


Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR goes 
to ge free with the course; if you already have the book, we 
make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you details 
of both offers. 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL Ju 
| East 44th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [) do not have [J 
TRIAL AND ERROR, 


(Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of the 
State of New York) 
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We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents in London for Great Britain 
and the Continent; distribution at home and abroad. 
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Gags On Commission 

. would appreciate your informing your readers 
that I am in the market for cartoon-gags suitable 
for trade papers. I cover most of the printers’ 
journals with my own gags, but can use good ones 
slanted for any other field. 

All gags must be original and accompanied by 
stamped return envelope. I report within one 
week and pay one-third of price when cartoon 
is sold. 

I suggest that prospective gaggers be familiar 
with the terminology, etc., of some trade, occu- 
pation or profession. Blunders by a green hand, 
puns on business terms, foolish inventions, etc., are 
all good stuff for trade papers. 

The pay is not so high and is sometimes slow, 
but percentage of sales is higher than for slick 
paper gags. 

Ira SwINnDALL, Jr., 
P. O. Box 263, Gatesville, Texas. 

The Dicest is happy to publish letters from 
cartoonists who buy gags on a commission basis. 
Send two credit references and two editorial refer- 
ences with your letter.—Ed. 

Sir: 

I am in the market for good gags for cartoon- 
ing and will pay well for those accepted. Experi- 
enced gag writers preferred. No sex or underworld 
gags considered. 

Gay LomBARDO, 
573 W. 192nd Street, New York, N. Y. 





Take Care of Small Creditors First! 
Sir: 

I have not been there, with them (Sun Publica- 
tions), for many, many months., The 10-Story 
Book was making money, but the payments due 
its authors was being diverted to other publica- 
tions which were not making any money—and so 
naturally, being editor under these conditions, was 
an impossibility. If you should run any note on 
this, I wish you would mention that I have not 
been with them for a quarter of a year, for the 
Treason given. 

Authors who have claims less than $25 are 
s eligible to get all their money in one payment 
from the head of the creditors’ committee. They 
should send their claim addressed: 

LOUIS SAMELS, 
Head of Creditors’ Committee of Sun Publications 
77 W. Washington Street, Chicago, III. 

and should. demand one of the creditors’ agree- 
ments to sign, which specifies that authors or small 
creditors may be paid in full. Unless they get one 
of these from Mr. Samels and unless they sign it, 
they are not eligible to get anything, and, in fact, 
it will be necessary for them to step on the gas, 
alter getting it, and signing it, to see that they 
do receive their money. 

I am quite willing that you should pass on this 
information to your subscribers. 

Harry STEPHEN KEELER, 
745 Brompton Place, Chicago. 


Writer’s Digest is your best 


$350 Sales—$25 Fees 
$60 Sale —$4 Fee 
$200 Sales—$12 Fees 


Results like the above are why my help is increas- 
ingly in demand. I can still enroll a few more 
promising clients from month to month, but the 
time I can devote to coaching is growing more and 
more limited. If you have planned to work with 
me, start now, for I may cease advertising any 
time and close out all offers, or else—up goes 
my price! 


Sales and treatment consideration $1.00 each for 
short stories. Or send stamp for my folder with a 
letter explaining your problems and ambitions. 
The consideration reading covers brief but pointed 
criticism where a manuscript is not acceptable for 
sales offer. If further work may result in an ac- 
ceptable manuscript, I’ll outline what I believe 
can be done, and you may accept the offer or 
reject it. 


5 See une. nuther 4 - 
ournalist for a feat- _ 
srawcercess text { Richard Tooker 
nique a as proved 
a hit. My own work, 1 P.O. Box 148, Dept. W 
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from books to poetry, 
has been published 


over a peri of more 


than twenty years. 





1 TYPING — REVISION 


typing. instating carbon and 


Accurate, neat manuscript 
extra cover sheets: pe words if 5000 words or 
less; 25c per 1000 words if more than 5000 words in script. 
Special service for those desiring revision and typing to- 
gether: A professional author, with all his wide knowledge 
of the writing game, will outline full revision of your story 
at 90c per 1000 words. This includes both revision and 


typing. 
FMR SERVICES — Room 902 
1457 Broadway, N. Y. C. CHickering 4-4367 








SUMMER in the SMOKIES 


Camp at Twin Trees, Elkmont, Tenn. 


ee eo RADIO WRITING @ ee 


Announcing . . . Acting . . . Journalism 
Master Course Aug. 4 to 31 


NATIONAL ACADEMY of BROADCASTING 


2017 °'S"* Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 








COMPLETE SHORT-SHORT SERVICE 
WITH SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Individual two-months’ course in short-short 
story writing—$5.00 
Short-short criticisms—5S0c per story. 
Also typing and marketing service. 
Please enclose return postage with all manuscripts. 


THE SHORT-SHORT SHOP 


BOX 2 LOMBARD, ILLINOIS 








SHORT-STORIES; RADIO, STAGE AND SCREEN 
PLAYS; NOVELS; NOVELETTES; SERIALS; 
ARTICLES; FEATURES; SYNDICATE MATERIAL 


Former newspaperman and playwright, now radio, screen 
and magazine writer, I have helped scores of writers. Learn 
to slant your stories for the screen, to employ the correct 
technique for each individual form of writing. My system of 
individual, personal coaching by mail has proven invaluable 
to many. My service offers expert criticism, technical advice 
and marketing counsel. Also professional coaching, personal 
courses in authorship, plotting, collaboration and ghost- 
writing. 


Write for advice on your literary problems. 


JOHN GEHRETT MIEHLS 


Literary Consultant 
1808 JUNEWAY CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A few of my clients’ i, 
June appearances 
eae 


in smoothpaper 
magazines. 


Skyrocketing 


to smoothpaper 
success... Pl 


You, too, can become a Lenniger-trained 
writer and join that select group for whom 
“only the sky is the limit.” Here, for exam- 
ple, are two of the group: 

Rowena R. Farrar has just received my check 
for her first contribution to LADIES HOME 
JOURNAL—the direct result of a syste. 
matic and professionally worked out cam- 
paign to widen and better her markets, 
Like most of my other clients whom I have 
pushed into COLLIER’S, THIS WEEK, 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, and other 
such top-flight magazines, Mrs. Farrar came 
to me as a beginner. I made her first sale 
to the love pulps, then developed her intoa passed 
“big name” in this field to fulfil my promise natura! 
of “earn while you learn.” Through con 
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prvastge and seaberspert 
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HOW ABOUT YOU? ‘ tinuous practical criticism and suggestions them. 
. her technique improved steadily. And when and e 
If you have talent, wish to graduate she was ready for the big slicks, it took foe a 
from pulps to slicks, to increase your only three efforts to hit LADIES HOME 
sales in either field—or even to make JOURNAL. should 
your first sale—I — also help esr I William Benton Johnston, aside from receiving fint reach 
have been developing new and partially \jisu, Benton ‘Prize money in the recent WRITER’S DIGEST re 
arrived writers for 18 years. Johnston contest, has already received four big checks from 
ee ge to ag ag | since I first launched ho one of 
° with that magazine in January. He also regularly : 
TO NEW WRITERS: sells to three other important smoothpaper markets | for the: 
I honestly appraise your work and recom- : _ developed for him, as well as several of the best pul. 
mend your salable scripts to actively-buying kenaions clients io. ey being shown, ~~ worlds ey to me 
i i ae t i lable, I tell you why —and then are taught how to conquer them! In recent weeks I have 
ad aad: @ cottes Gd ane fs abate, 1 put writers into AMERICAN MAGAZINE, ESQUIRE, FORUM, hope tl 
explain how and for which specific market to AMERICAN LEGION MONTHLY, etc., and first serials, suggested for . 
rewrite. I analyze your abilities and suggest and arranged in advance with editors, have been sold to ARGOSY, give 
markets for which you should work. Until I WILD WEST WEEKLY, ACTUAL DETECTIVE, and SATUR any ill 
sell $1,000 worth of your work, the above pro- DAY EVENING POST. : 
fessional guidance costs $1.00 per thousand I dis] 
words on manuscripts up to 5000; on scripts while 


5000 to 11,000 my fee is 75c for each additional 

thousand. Special rates on novelettes and novels. were li 
TO SELLING WRITERS: . They 

If you sold $1000 worth of magazine fiction or 

articles within the last year, I will handle your very gr, 

account on my regular commission of on on and I; 


American, 15% on Canadian, and on 






oe. sales. If a | —_ Fnact $500 worth many I 
ing the past year, wh andie your wor: at + 
one-half reading fee. Literary Agent 

New edition, Practical Literary Help 56 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK, N. ¥. 
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LETTERS FROM A 


PULPATEER 


BY THOMAS THURSDAY 


Tons of editorial mail have gone to Box 707, Miami, Fla., 


where 


Tom Thursday, now finishing his 25th year in writer's 


alley, grinds out three stories and one fact feature a week. 
Out of the welter of his experiences, Tom lifts out some 


amusin 


Y letter files date back more than 
a quarter of a century. The editors 
who wrote them to me have 


M 


passed on to a land where, I hope, their 
natural enemies, writers, no longer plague 


them. Friend 


and editorial 
foe alike, I 
should like to 
reach out my 
hand to each 
one of them 
for their notes 
to me and 
hope they will 
forgive me for 
any ill temper 
I displayed 
while they 
were living. 
They were 
very grand guys, most of these sainted editors, 
and I am glad that I kept their letters. Too 
many have gone, beginning with Henry Wil- 
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g anecdotes flecked with bits of incisive advice. 


ton Thomas, who edited Top-Notch Maga- 
zine more than twenty years ago. 

And then there was Charles Agnew Mac- 
Lean, of the old Popular, the late great 
Street and Smith books. He bought Damon 
Runyon’s first yarn and was instrumental 
in seeing the great possibilities in H. C. 
Witwer. 

Then, recently, Elliot Balestier and Oscar 
Graeve ; first Elliott, followed shortly after 
by Oscar. Both were in the fiction depart- 
ment of Liberty at the time. And I was glad 
that I had called on them in their offices in 
New York less than a month before their 
passing. Balestier was sixty-six but Graeve 
could not have been more than fifty. My 
files fairly bulge from letters both had sent 
me over a long period of years. While with 
Munsey, Balestier had bought many of my 
yarns for Argosy, while Graeve, as editor 
of the late Everybody’s, never failed to pay 
me less than three cents per word. I tried 
them while they were with Liberty, but no 
dice. 
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They have a jury system on that book 
and you must get a majority vote or back 
to papa goes the story. Graeve told me 
when I spoke to him in New York last 
October that Fulton Oursler had to O. K. 
everything, regardless how many of the staff 
liked the stuff. 

I would be happy to have DicestT readers 
stop in while in Florida, and browse through 
my files. I know you would get a kick out 
of some of the letters that I cannot print. 
They are from top editors, and free from 
the usual editorial pomposities that too often 
becloud the issues at hand. Some are de- 
lightfully insulting and the wordage stamps 
the editor as a human being and not a 
stuffed pair of underwear. Personally, I 
love editors of that ilk and I wish some 
more would only remove their quack edi- 
torial masks more often. The truth of the 
matter is that the majority are nice lads 
but they feel that they must impress the 
importance of their books and their office 
upon contributors. But this much I know: 
The bigger the editor the less the hokum 
in his attitude. 


HE most recent letter is from Charles 

Moran, editor of the Street and Smith 
book, the daddy of them all, Sport Story. 
I quizzed Moran on a proposed yarn that 
I thought might be off his trail. 

(Most editors will tell you that they occa- 
sionally like off trail yarns, but it has been 
my experience over a long, long lane of 
years that they are not to be taken too 
literally. There appears to be something 
in the off trail story that jars the set brain 
cells in the editorial noodle and causes 
them to shy away from anything distinctive 
from the usual whiffle) Moran replied: 

“Nothing is taboo to us if the story is 
there. Will be glad to give your stuff the 
best possible treatment.” 

So what? So all I have to do is to read 
Sport Story carefully and see what Moran’s 
idea of a story might be. If his notion of 
a good story is not too far removed from 
my own—and I have been known to dis- 
agree with nine editors out of ten (not that 
they gave a hoot) I shall try my best to 
show Moran a piece of merchandise that 


he thinks he can sell over his particular 
counter to his particular trade. 

An editor is merely a business manager, 
He buys certain merchandise and resells jt 
to his readers. You can’t blame the fellow 
for trying to select the best on the market, 
or what he sincerely believes to be the best, 
But the trouble with most writers—me, 
too,—is that they are positive that every. 
thing they spawn is most emphatically the 
best. It took me many years to rid my psyche 
of that major error and I now concede that 
O. Henry and Guy de Maupassant wer 
fairly good scribes, too. 

At the moment, sports books are breeding 
like rabbits, which is a swell thing for the 
writer of sports yarns. Time was when 
Sport Story had the field to itself, and woe 
be to the writer who muffed that market 
with his story. In those days, I can assure 
you, I never bothered with sports stories 
Mamma never reared no silly brats. I like 
my markets many and wholesome, where 
you have from five to twenty times at bat. 
You may be fanned by the first five maga- 
zines but there is always a chance of knock 
ing the yarn over the fence of the tenth or 
even twentieth swing. In brief, I like to 
be paid for my toil, and I feel sort of foolish 
when I find myself with an unsold story. 
That story represented time and labor. Even 
elevator runners and the like get paid for 
their time and their labor. Suppose, after 
the elevator operator worked all the week, 
his employer said, “Your work was fair but 
not quite up to my standard. I am sory, 
but I can’t pay you.” 

Let’s peek at some very recent notes from 
the true detective field. (You see, I write 
anything. And for any book that will pay 
cash and when I speak of that holy word 
“cash” I don’t mean half-cent per word. 
I have no words that can be bought for 
that price. Even thirty-second rights.) 

As many of you know, most of the true 
crime-dick books pay a minimum of two 
cents per word, with from one to three dol- 
lars for each photo relating to the crime. 
Of course, you quizz these birds before you 
fire at them. If you are new to the re 
spective editor you address, he will either 
tell you to go ahead, or that the proposed 


“ ” 


story is out of his line. If you get the “go 
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signal, that does not necessarily indicate 
that you have the money in the bank. The 
letter merely means that he will be glad 
to see what you have to offer. And before 
writing the tale for any particular crime 
book, please save yourself and the editor 
trouble by reading the sort of goo he likes. 
No editor is going to change the slant of 
his book to accomodate your opus. (I used 
to have those notions years ago, but they 
were knocked out in my first round of 
writing) . 

When the recent Jean Bolton-Tom Ash- 
well-Francis Dunn case broke here in Miami 
I received a telegram from Bill Swanberg, 
editor of Inside Detective, asking me to 
interview Mrs. E. Bolton, the mother of 
the girl who escaped from the sex maniac, 
and get a by-line story from her. Swanberg 
did not know that a whole flock of news- 
paper men, even from the wire services, 
such as AP and UP, were assigned to get 
the very same thing. I reached the Bolton 
residence to find everybody camped on the 
outside of the house and with no chance 
of getting inside. Mrs. Bolton would not 
even see one of the Twelve Apostles and 
that was that. What to do? Well, I hap- 
pened to be on very friendly terms with all 
members of the Miami police department, 
especially Daniel G. Reynolds, director of 
the entire force. I went to Dan and had 
him dictate a letter to his pet steno and the 
letter asked Mrs. Bolton to oblige him per- 
sonally by seeing your correspondent and 
anything she did would be greatly appre- 
ciated by no less than the director himself. 

With this letter I shoved by the myriad 
news hawks and photogs, went around to 
the kitchen door and waved my police letter 
under the nose of a friend of the family. 
I got in, but Mrs. Bolton was not talking, 
being advised not to do so by her attorney. 
Incidentally, Editor Swanberg told me to 
offer her as high as one hundred dollars 
for her story but even that did not move 
her. I wired Swanberg the situation and 
he replied that I could go ahead and write 
the story myself, preferably with a by-line 
from a local police official. So I returned 
to Director of Police Dan Reynolds and 
told Dan that he was about to become 
famous as an author. “Fine!” said Reynolds, 


“I have always wanted to be an author. 
Let me see what you write when it comes 
out.” 

I sent the story on to Swanberg, but it 
appears that I made a slight error. I had 
neglected to read a copy of Inside Detective 
in order to get the proper slant. That is, 
I shot blindly and the editor was not blind. 
The result was that Swanberg had to hire 
some other gent to reduce my American 
Mercury nomenclature to fit the Inside De- 
tective style and that was that. Anyway, 
the story appeared in their November 1939 
issue, the first of the six versions to hit the 
stands. Had I read Inside Detective first, 
I would have been paid more as the editor 
would have been saved his re-write expense. 

This same Swanberg has a habit, also, 
of rejecting. Before the Jean Bolton story 
I quizzed him on a messy case we had, that 
of Hazel Haffey, who had the bad taste 
and poor judgment to try to rid herself of 
an old boy friend and take up with a new. 
The old boy friend did not take kindly to 
the transposition and came in one night and, 
with a sawed-off shotgun, blew out the 
brains of Hazel, the boy friend and, for 
good measure, also killed the step-father. 
No doubt feeling that his life’s work was 
over, he bought a bottle of lysol, hied him 
to some bushes off a main highway, and 
drank the entire bottle. 

Swanberg gave me the go signal on the 
story but when he got a look at the de- 
tails he re- 
turned it with 
the thought 
that it was en- 
tirely too sour 
for his chaste 
custom- 
ers. I subse- 
quently found 
out that it was 
also too much 
murder for — 
two other . 
crime books ze 
and laid it ™ 
away on the shelf. I did not throw anything 
away. And don’t you ever throw anything 
away, my friends. You never can tell when 
a new magazine, with a different slant, will 
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pop up and demand nothing but nice juicy 
and messy true stories. Such a book is Com- 
plete Detective Cases, published by Postal 
Publications, a member of the Red Circle 
books, headed by Martin Goodman. 

Editor Gene Fornshell replied 
query : 

“T am not familiar with this story, but I 
assure you I’ll be glad to give your manu- 
script on this one every consideration. Pro- 
vided other angles are in line, I doubt if 
the story is too gory for Complete Detective 
Cases. As a matter of fact, most of the stuff 
I get is shy on gore. Anyway, I'll be glad 
to give the piece an earnest look.” 

So Mr. Fornshell now has the tale and you 
know where to sell that sort of stuff. 

I quizzed Ralph Daigh, managing editor 
of the Fawcett Publications, about short, 
humorous bits for his crime books. I had 
sold some to Swanberg, of Dell, who be- 
lieves, rightly, I think, in relieving the crime 
tension of his book with some lighter stuff. 
These, of course, must be short, never over 
five hundred words. The rate is about two 
cents per, and the cash is prompt. Ralph 
turned my letter over to Richard Hauser, 
who has charge of the crime division at 
Fawcett, and this is the reply: 

“I have been asked to inform you that 
our crime books do not use the type of 
filler material about which you enquired. 
Aside from an occasional humorous car- 
toon, we treat crime seriously throughout 
our magazines. However, we are definitely 
interested in true, solved murder mysteries 
of all kinds. We pay two cents a word for 
these and have a steady market for them. 
If you are interested in this type of writ- 
ing, I will be glad to supply you with all 
the necessary information.” 

So now you, too, may save time and 
postage by not submitting any short, humor- 
ous filler to the Fawcett crime literature. 

While on the Fawcett group, I was some- 
what amazed when I quizzed Daigh on a 
story that I thought would be sure fire. 
I had encountered, down here in Miami, 
a former nurse in the employ of Al Capone, 
who is now in a Baltimore hospital, and 
is expected momentarily in his Palm Island, 
Miami Beach home. This nurse, who had 
been with them for years, had some fine 


to my 
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anecdotes and exclusive pictures which she 
had personally taken while in Al’s employ, 
She also told me that Capone was a fine 
guy to work for and could tell me many 
good things about the famed gangster. Sinc¢ 
this was the direct opposite of the tons of 
stuff that had been written to the contrary, 
I thought the other side of the pictur 
would be of great interest. However, Ralph 
replied that, in his opinion, interest in Al 
Capone was on the wane, since his releag 
from Alcatraz. 

As you go forward with your writing 
career, you will find as the years roll by— 
and how they roll by—that no matter how 
you try there will be certain editors that 
you can never sell, regardless if you sub. 
mit your very best to them. I know a num. 
ber and there is nothing personal in their 
rejections. Somehow, I never can get it 
into my head that someday I am not going 
to break the ice with such boys and girk 
and therefore I keep trying. Since the 
yarns sell elsewhere later, I am just out 
a little postage. The thing to do, of cours, 
is to strike an attitude and yelp: “Araus mit 
youse!” But my head is not that shape. 
They always write such nice letters that 
you just can’t get mad. Among the editors 
I tried to sell for more than twenty-five 
years, and failed, is Dorothy MclIlwraith, 
editor Short Stories. I have a file full of 
her notes to me, all pleasant, all with deep 
regrets, all with nice wordage. For years! 
wondered what sort of a person Dorothy 
was and last October, while up in New 
York, I paid her a visit in her offices in 9 
Rockefeller Center. She was most gracious 
and pleasant and I enjoyed the visit. She 
suggested that I try her with a sports yam, 
as she received less of that kind than the 
others. So when I returned to Miami ! 
wrote her what I thought was a positive 
gem of genius. It came back with this note: 

“Sorry this isn’t it; it doesn’t get any- 
where soon enough. But I thank you for 
letting me see it.” 

Well, there she is and here I am—after 
twenty-five years. But what’s twenty-five 
years in the writing racket? 

When I find that any editor has a pos- 
tive blind spot—(we all have blind spots, 
you know, both editors and writers alike)— 
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for my work I retire from the business of sub- 
mission. For example, Anthony Rud, who 
ysed to edit Adventure and hurled my goo 
back with much gusto. He was always good 
enough to tell me what was the matter and 
[ always was mean enough to think he was 
nuts. I met a former editorial associate of 
Tony Rud’s and I asked him what sort of 
guy he was, as he is one of the few editors 
| have not met in person. 

“Tony is a swell egg,” said 
this lad. “But don’t waste 
your time sending him any 
of your yarns. I know that 
he does not care for your 
style and he never will.” 

That is all I wanted to 
know. So—hail and fare- 
well, Brother Rud! 
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three associates. I know this to be so, because 
on my recent trip to New York I thought it 
would be a swell idea to make the trip pay 
me about five hundred dollars. So I sat down 
and, within two weeks,, wrote exactly seven 
shorts. Before taking them to the various 
editors I called them on the phone and asked 
them if they would be gracious enough to 
give me some speedy service on some extra 
good pulpop gems. Harry Widmer, of Ace 
magazines, said he would, 
also George Post of Argosy, 
Abner Sundell of Winford, 
and the like. So each time I 
finished a yarn I would dash 
down to an editor with the 
ms. and call the following 
day for the results. Each 
son of a pulp kept his word 





Another angle in this 
game of belting the mags 
is not only peculiar but very 
amusing. When I wish to find out what sort 
of sports writing will be acceptable by the two 
Leo Margulies books, Thrilling Sports and 
Popular Sports, I first toss the yarn at Abner 
Sunde!l, of Winford Publications. If Abby 
sends it back I first mark up “sold to Stand- 
ard” in my cash book and send the yarn 
along to Margulies. Funny? But then it 
works the other way, viz., when I want to 
know what Sundell would like I first have 
the yarn certified and rejected by Leo. 
Although I have tried time and again to 
sell both Sundell and Margulies first submis- 
sion stories, I have yet to win. I had a nice 
chat with both recently and found them 
very, very human and very pleasant fellows. 
Neither wore the pomposities of their edi- 
torial office with any degree of hokum. 
Sundell, by the way, is only 27 years old 
and practically reads and edits the whole 
string of Winford, Double Action, Blue 
Ribbon books. But Margulies told me he 
had quite a staff in the back rooms to fish 
for good stories. His system, to my mind, 
is ideal. Each “name” writer has three 
readers pass upon the work. One reader 
does not know the verdict of the other. 
You can see the beauty in that system, can’t 
you? More, if Margulies has any doubts 
he will then read the script himself and is 
liable to veto the thumbs-down verdict of his 
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and I sold five out of the 
seven and the other two are 
now in the mails. But Mar- 
gulies’ three pulpateers nixed my opus. So 
Leo was good enough to read it himself. 

“T agree with them,” said Leo. “The story 
is too farcical.” 

“Okay,” I said. “I will take it down to 
Sundell and Silberkleit and wait for a 
check.” 

“T wouldn’t be surprised,” grinned Leo. 

Note: I brought the story to Sundell at 
noon. By one o’clock he gave me a decision, 
favorable. At one-ten L. Horace Silberkleit, 
the publisher handed me a check in pay- 
ment. At one-twenty I was in the bank, 
escorted and identified by the Winford fac- 
totum, known as Lenny the Lug, and had 
the check turned into real money. And 
that, boys and girls, was my fastest sale 
since I began pounding out pulpiffle. I have 
heard from other sources that the house of 
Winford is both slow pay and slow on de- 
cisions. All I know is that I have found 
them to be the exact opposite, and I have 
sold them, over several years, quite a raft of 
yarns. 

Returning to Leo Margulies, if you don’t 
mind, you will always get a nice, explana- 
tory note as to just why he does not care 
for your story. I have perhaps a hundred in 
my files and here is the latest: 

“Sorry—Explanation to the Press didn’t 
make the grade. It’s not too hard to guess 
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what the surprise in the ending will be— 
and this has been the only thing built up in 
the story all along. Thanks, anyway, for the 
look.” 

So I took a look at the yarn and was 
somewhat disturbed to note that Margulies 
and his staff were correct. (This sort of 
admission, I don’t mind saying, always pains 
me). Which means that the story will be 
revamped and re-painted, and then it will 
go out again. 

Let us jump to a big slick, to wit., Col- 
lier’s. 

In their fiction department you will find 
one Max Wilkinson—if he is not on the 
road ferreting out new writers. In_ his 
absence, you will probable get a letter 
from Miss Irma Hallen, viz.,— 

“In Mr. Wilkinson’s absence from the 
office, your story—The Luck Was Lousy’— 
has come to my desk. I’m sorry to tell you 
it doesn’t appeal to us for the book. It 
hasn’t the right combination of excitement 
and romance or humor that rings the bell 
here. Many thanks for your thought of 
us, however, and please try again.” 

I regret to report that Miss Hallen’s diag- 
nosis was one hundred per cent right and 
that percentage is a very high score for any 
editor. What happened was this: The story 
was basically and primarily designed for 
the pulp field. That is where it should have 
gone. Having one of my dizzy spells— 
which comes from the task of carving out 
three stories and one fact article per week— 
I hurled the story at the wrong head. But 
while on the subject of Collier’s, the editors 
on that book are a swell gang to have in 
your corner. From Kenneth Littauer down 
you will get a cordial response if you show 
any indication of being a writer instead of 
a hamburger vendor. I would suggest, if you 
will allow me, that you read the weekly for 
at least eight issues before designing a yarn 
for their trade. They have a decided slant 
that is distinctively Collier’s and don’t try 
to jar them loose from it. You haven’t got 
a chance. Remember—(and this goes for all 
books published)— it’s their magazine, it’s 
their slant and it’s their money that you 
are trying to get. So be nice and you may 
get one of their checks. 





As to that Benjamin Franklin gazette, 
known to the trade as The Saturday Ey. 
ning Post, I can’t tell you much about jt 
Some years ago, when Tom Costain was 
one of the chief editors, I used to hurl ap 
occasional piece of lightweight fiction jnto 
their laps. Costain wrote: 

“Your story, “There’s Hicks In All Trades’ 
came very close to acceptance. By all means, 
try us again soon.” 

I should have sat down and bombarded 
ye Post from then on but I did not. At the 
time I had two hot pulp editors buying 
everything I gestated and was too busy to 
bother with more work. That may have 
been my major error. 


[Ss Mr. Jack Byrne in the audience? Dr. 

Byrne crossed my path some years ago 
when he was associated with the old ané 
original Fiction House, founded by the late 
Jack Kelly. Their first book was Action 
Stories and Kelly, who did his own editing 
in those days, used to like my stuff and, 
what’s more important, he bought it. Then 
along came Dr. Byrne. From then on, no 
luck. All I got was very nice letters, and 
when I showed them to the grocer and the 
landlord, they curled a mean lip and called 
my attention to the obvious fact that no 
bank would cash them. No matter what sort 
of a yarn I submitted, Mr. Byrne would 
hump his back and growl, “It shall not 
pass!” But there was one guy there, William 
H. Kofoed, a prince of a guy, who orig- 
inated and edited Fight Stories, which they 
still put out as a quarterly. Bill Kofoed 
used to like my fla-fla and tried to hurl it 
past the sniffy beak of Dr. Byrne. Nota 
chance. The good doctor would send me 
another very nice letter and so I soon gave 
up Fiction House as a market. The next | 
heard of Byrne he was editing the Munsey 
books. I tried him in that sphere and the 
result was the same. All I want to know is: 
has any one in the house ever sold Jack 
Byrne a humorous story? If so, please raise 
your hand ; I merely want to record you for 
the sake of posterity and also the Hall of 
Fame. 

I recently wrote to Harry Widmer, man- 
aging editor of the Ace Magazines, and 
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asked him about his word-rate on his sports 
books. Replied Harry: 

“[’m indeed sorry to say that the one- 
half cent rate holds good on sport stuff. 
However, Ten Detective Aces pays a cent. 
Best of luck.” 

Which means that, if you have a spoonful 
of brains, you will not seil your sports stuff 
for one-half cent per word. One cent is bad 
enough and you must sell at least two yarns 
a week to earn fair money. I know that 
the one-half cent rate did not originate 
with Harry Widmer, who showed me every 
courtesy when I called on him a few months 
ago. And I don’t give a damn where it 
originated. But I do know that only rank 
suckers will peddle their work for such lousy 
rates. The publishers will tell you that they 
can’t afford to pay more, due to the terrific 
competition in the pulp field. The answer 
to that is easy: neither can writers afford to 
write more at that rate, which is hardly a 
fair price for re-print rights. I can appreci- 
ate the fact that the pulps are in a tight 
spot, due to the war, what with losing their 
English markets. This applies to all the pulp 
chains but—did the writers start the war? 
Unorganized, and at the bottom of the 
pile, we take the economic beating. 

I am not psychic and do not know the 
future of the pulps, but I do know that no 
writer can live on one-half cent per word. 
Moreover, he has got to be prolific to live 
on one cent per word. Which reminds me 
of the days when I could knick the boys for 
three and five cents per word. Is any one 
getting five cents per word from any pulp 
today? Or four? Or three? Liar! 

And now, will you youngsters about to 
spread your wings and soar, I most sincerely 
hope, to greater heights than I, allow me to 
say a few words about my pet pulp editor 
of all time? In round numbers, he is Robert 
Hobart Davis, but to hundreds of writers he 
was, and still is, Bob Davis. For years he 
looked over the destinies of the Munsey 
magazines and I have at least a hundred 
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letters from him. This fellow was real, 
earnest and was a positive sleuth when it 
came to discovering new writers. The num- 
ber of now famous names he found and 
helped put over are sufficient to fill a city 
directory. 

His letters were classics. He could say 
more in one sentence than the average editor 
could say in sixteen pages. And when a 
cuss word was in order, you would get that 
and like it. You would like it because you 
would know that Bob Davis wanted to be 
your friend and aid you. There was nothing 
snooty about the fellow. He was down 
to earth and he would see that the writer 
stayed down there with him. He is now 
about seventy-two, long retired from edit- 
ing pulps, and writing three columns per 
week for the N. Y. Sun. But he is still much 
interested in writers and if you ever get 
the chance to get near him, make the best 
of the opportunity. 

And so — 

Good hunting to you all! 


Tin. an Her ow 





WRITER’sS DIGEST 


THE 
FINE ART 


OF 
BEGINNING 


BY CARL J. PURSEY 


RITING the first paragraph of a 

W\ short story is a dextrous business, 

and one of the finer arts of all 
story writing. 

When you don’t comply with the editorial 
requirements of a first paragraph the out- 
come follows in some manner like this. 

Don Pedro opens the mail, takes out your 
manuscript, turns up the first fold, reads the 
first paragraph of your story, smiles wryly, 
makes a crinkly grin, folds it, seals it in 
your envelope and pitches it in the bag of 
outgoing mail. 

It took a lot of stamps on that one you 
thought and here it is back again in three 
days, your postage gone. Then the sweat 
pops out all over you and a little shiver 
of hate possesses you. 

Writing the first paragraph is not difficult, 
but quite simple, when you know the game. 

Let us have a look at the simple facts. 
There are six complete elements in my own 
lead fiction paragraph and they must be 
there every time. 

I never start my plot until the first para- 
graph has been properly written, identified 
and ended. 

A lot of Dicest readers use the “narrative 
hook” method of beginning. All right, that’s 
good, too. But my method works for me, 
and if you can use it, you are welcome. 


My first paragraph must not contain less 
than the six separate elements. (1) the 
character, (2) a limited description of the 
character, (3) his occupation, (4) the time, 
(5) the place and (6) an emotion. 

Number six is important. There are 
great number of emotions like, love, hate. 
fear and revenge. Put in one that serves to 
identify your character all the way through 
the story. 

Now make a list of these elements on a 
sheet of paper and let us check them against 
a few openings to see how these elements 
fit themselves together into a first para- 
graph. 

When you write a slick opening for a 
short story, write your first paragraph some- 
thing like this. 


“My name is William Vancouver 
Deesen ; folks call me Willie for short, 
because I am short and fat, too. Deesen 
of course is an old family name, old 
as the hills, but Vancouver is just an 
idea my Uncle Bill had. They say he 
had a girl friend up there. I am the 
best horse doctor in St. Louis County, 
Missouri. Most always at this time in 
the late afternoon I have finished my 
calls and ready to retire to the peace 
and quiet of my office over the drug 
store, but here I am sitting at the foot 
of the stairs in a very sad state of mind, 
holding a letter in my hand. This letter 
means my reputation will soon be 
broadcast far and wide, because yester- 
day I treated the finest race horse in 
St. Louis County and today he kicked 
his last and died. But I don’t care, I’m 
still the best horse doctor in the County 
and I don’t care who knows about this 
case.” 


Check the above example against our list 
of six separate elements. (1) Character, 
William Vancouver Deesen. (2) limited 
description, short and fat. (3) Occupation, 
horse doctor. (4) time, late afternoon. 
(5) place, at the foot of the stairs, and (6) 
emotion, a very sad state of mind. 

There is another thing about this first 
paragraph, a thing with the fancy name, 
background. Now don’t be confused about 
background either in this first paragraph, 
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for the reason that any two of these six 
elements will give you the background for 
your story. There it is there in front of you. 
Have a look. 

Try putting any two of these six elements 
together to see how the combination will 
work well together for the background. 
Quite simple isn’t it? 

Let us take a pulp opening first para- 
graph to see how that should be written. 
You will notice it is ¢asy, too, after you 
get the swing of it, and a little practice. 

“Sailor Boy, Sam Jones, bought his dance 
tickets wholesale. Jones was like that, for 
plunging. It saved time, rather than cash, 
which meant a great deal to the sailor, be- 
cause at the very first dance of the year he 
was rushing Kitten Carson, making up to 
her in a big way. At eight o’clock in the 
evening he had found a girl that stuck in 
his arms like glue and thrilled him breath- 
less and speechless.” 

Suppose we take it apart and have a look 
at the elements woven together in that first 
paragraph. (1) character, Sailor Jones, 


(2) limited description, like that for plung- 
ing, (3) occupation, sailor, (4) time, eight 


o'clock, (5) place, sailors’ dance, and (6) 
emotion, thrilled him breathless and speech- 
less. 


ET us drop down now in the scale and 

take a lowly little Juvenile and examine 

the first paragraph opening. 

“Skeeter Kent had a happy idea that 
everything would be swell when school 
was out, he could play. But shucks, he 
thought, here I am early in the morn- 
ing down in the cabbage patch behind 
the garden chopping weeds. I don’t 
like cabbage either, I hate the stuff.” 
You will see when you check that opening 

it contains all of the elements. These open- 
ings must meet the requirements also, 
because all writers who get the checks make 
It so. 

Let us write one of these openings for our- 
self. We shut our eyes and open them on 
a little boy at the front yard gate, coming 
out of the yard. 

We will say the following are the elements 
we will consider in this paragraph. (1) 
character, Steven Whitehouse, (2) limited 


description, freckle face, (3) occupation, 
going to school, (4) time, in the morning, 
(5) place, front gate, (6) condition, happi- 
ness. 

Follow closely as we write : 


“Steven Whitehouse came through 
the front gate. The morning sun lighted 
his freckled face. He stuck his hands 
deep into his pants pockets and turned 
down the street whistling. He was 
happy this morning about everything, 
not that he was going to school, but the 
season was upon him, Thanksgiving was 
coming. There was turkey in the offing.” 


Let me suggest for practice that you fol- 
low this method in the same way until you 
can do it with your eyes closed. Then 
you can’t fail and all of the elements will 
be there. 

There are many other good reasons why 
you must make good on your first para- 
graph opening. If you can’t write an open- 
ing you can’t write a story and Don Pedro 
knows it. 

You must remember good writers still 
write Juvenile, for the half cent per word 
and a whole of a lot of fun that’s in it. I 
love those little kids, they love me, in a big 
way. I make mine stick like fly paper, the 
sticky kind. You are competing in this field 
with me. You must go the limit to get 
the check. 

Sit down and write for practice, throw 
them away and write those six elements 
again. Stop to think and check your work, 
with the list of six elements. It’s worth its 
weight in gold, that first paragraph. if finely 
done. 

When there is no emotion there is no 
human interest in your story. How many 
times did you hear that one? Well, that’s 
why emotion belongs in the very first para- 
graph. 

It is a very fine art and so very important, 
the putting of all of those things in that 
first paragraph. 

Not only the story, but the plot must 
start at the end of the first paragraph. Your 
characters take over from there on with 
their dialogue, action and other things in- 
volved. Keep on, keeping on. 
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1. New York... .- by Harriet A. Bradfield 
Philadelphia .» by Gerardus Clarkson, Jr. 
Detroit ..... .»by Edwin Fisher Forbes 


St. Louis .... .. by Pete Crane 
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Each month, the Digest publishes a market letter from New York City. 
During the course of the year, the Digest also publishes at least one 
market letter from all other publishing centers. This material is secured 


by our own paid market correspondents and is accurate and reliable. 
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NEW YORE: The new Fawcett pic- 
ture monthly is called Spot. Look for the first 
issue on the stands on August second. The 
central theme is entertainment in its broadest 
sense—not only Broadway, the night clubs, 
sports, and motion pictures, but vacations, 
games and hobbies, and all the varied ways 
in which man fills his leisure. The cost of 
the entertainment is no object. The well- 
publicized amusements of New York and 
Hollywood are already well covered for the 
new magazine. But the editor is looking for 
material outside of those centers—amuse- 
ments in other places which are not mere 
imitations of New York, but have charac- 
teristics and qualities all their own. There is 
a market for pictures in series (but not for 
individual photographs) ; also for ideas. The 
picture sequences must tell their own story 
clearly, and the accompanying text should 
be secondary but giving complete explana- 
tions of all angles concerned with the story. 
Payment is on acceptance, at the rate of five 
dollars for each picture in the series. As to 
ideas, these must be presented fully enough 
so that a picture sequence can be planned; a 
couple of pages of type should do it. Pay- 
ment will depend on the value of the idea. 
As the magazine is still very much in the 
shaping and growing stage, now is the time 
to submit such ideas. 

Fred Feldkamp, formerly of For Men, is 
putting the spotlight on entertainment, as 
editor of Spot. Address: 1501 Broadway. 

Fashion, the new Dell Publishing Com- 
pany’s smart offspring, will obtain most of its 
material on order from well-known writers, 
for the present. No fiction or verse is to be 
included, according to its editor, Miss Kath- 
erine Johnson. The address is the Graybar 
Building, 420 Lexington Avenue. 

An important change in quality publica- 
tions is the merger of Forum and Century 
Magazine with Current History, which takes 
place with the July issue. The new monthly 
is to be known as Current History and 
Forum, the long-famous Century title being 
dropped completely. New offices have been 
opened for the magazine at 366 Madison 
Avenue. Henry Goddard Leach becomes ad- 
visory editor of the merged publications. The 
editors of Current History, John T. Hackett 
and E. Trevor Hill, continue as editors of the 


merger. Robert Strausz-Hupe and Roger W. 
Straus, Jr., are associate editors. 

According to Mr. Leach, “the basic pur- 
pose of Current History and of Forum and 
Century has been to interpret national and 
international trends, and to discuss all sides 
of important controversial questions. That 
will continue to be the basic purpose of 
Current History and Forum. I feel that this 
magazine, strengthened by the merger, can 
perform an important service in creating an 
informed public opinion, particularly in these 
times of war in Europe and crisis in the 
Americas.” 

About two-thirds of the articles are written 
on assignment, but there are no staff articles 
per se. The other third comes to the editors 
directly from writers, and offers a distinctive 
market for those who have the background 
and information to meet the needs. Articles 
run from 2,500 to 4,000 words, and must 
have a news peg, or deal with a personality 
in the news. The timely angle is highly im- 
portant. And treatment must be very com- 
prehensive. All manuscripts should be ad- 
dressed to associate editor, Roger W. Straus, 
Jr. The best time for consideration is the 
period between the twenty-eighth of one 
month and the third of the next. Payment is 
on a sliding scale depending on the promi- 
nence of the author and the length of the 
article. The editors make an offer of a flat 
rate, somewhere between $25 and $125, 
made on publication. 

By fall, Current History and Forum editors 
will also be looking for book manuscripts in 
the same general field, for publication. Ad- 
dress: 366 Madison Avenue. 

Hillman-Curl, Inc., has moved its offices 
from 11 East 44th Street over to 1476 Broad- 
way, at Times Square. This includes all its 
magazines, Crime Detective, Crime Confes- 
sions, Headquarters Detective, and several 
photographic titles, and its book interests as 
well. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING now groups all 

its poetry into a double-page spread 
known as “Between the Book Ends” and con- 
ducted by Ted Malone, a feature formerly in 
Pictorial Review. An average of eight to ten 
poems are used each month. The editors say 
they are glad to see poems of high caliber, 
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although hundreds are submitted each 
month. These should be rhymed, with real 
emotional appeal. Lengths should be short. 
Payment is on acceptance at good rates, 
which vary according to the author. Ad- 
dress: 56th Street and Eighth Avenue. 

Miss Hazel Berge, who recently took over 
the editorship of Dell’s Modern Romances, 
is emphasizing the shortened lengths of 
stories for future issues. Book-length novels 
should not be over 15,000 words. Serials will 
usually be in four parts, and run between 
20,000 and 23,000 words in all. Short stories 
should never be over 7,500 words, and pref- 
erably should average 5,000 words and up 
to 7,500. 

As to policy for Modern Romances stories, 
the emphasis will be more strongly than ever 
on the modern note. Problems must be those 
of today. Characterization will be more im- 
portant, and people should be typical of to- 
day’s average persons. Above all else accept- 
ance will depend on these three points: 
First, strongly developed emotion. Second, 
a plot worked out to go beyond the usual 
trite triangle situation. Third, sincerity of 
style. 

Miss Berge suggests that few writers can 
do their best work if they think first of a 
special market. They should write about 
people they know well enough and believe in 
enough so that they can portray them accu- 
rately, depicting their genuine emotions and 
reactions when faced with a certain problem. 
A man is usually more successful in writing 
about men. A small-town woman can depict 
small-town scenes best. There is to be no 
age limit for characters. Variety is impor- 
tant. But the future trend will be toward 
the younger person’s problems. Stories must 
have a certain zip to them ; more glamor and 
less morbidity. Sex is important, as always, 
in the confession field. But it must move the 
plot along, not merely be thrown in for sen- 
sational scenes. New writers are very wel- 
come, now more than ever. Payment con- 
tinues at the same rate of 2 cents per word, 


on acceptance. Address: 149 Madison Aye. 
nue. 

Fox Publications, 480 Lexington Avenye 
amends its first announcements to say that it 
is buying for just one confession magazine at 
present, and this will appear early in August, 
This is to be a monthly, using emotional 
stories rather on the grim side. They will be 
shorter and faster moving than most confe. 
sion stories. A handy length is 5,000 word; 
but they run up to 8,000. W. W. Scott js 
editing. 

Under the incorporation title of Elite Pub. 
lications, the same company is publishing a 
photographic magazine, Grin, which has al. 
ready appeared on the stands. This uses both 
cartoons and photographs, and pays five dol. 
lars apiece, except the cover picture, which 
rates ten dollars. Better look over a copy of 
the magazine, to see what type of material js 
being used. Good-looking girls are essential 
to the cartoons. For the photographs, you 
must have releases signed by the person pho- 
tographed. W. W. Scott edits this, also, 
Address: Room 912, 480 Lexington Avenue, 

In the works but not ready for title an. 
nouncement, is a cartoon magazine, too. 
This is a monthly, all cartoons of a very 
sophisticated type. Submit a rough of your 
idea. And if you are unknown to the editor, 
send along a clipping showing an example 
of your finished style. The big call is fora 
new type of girl which can be made the key- 
note of the magazine. Payment for cartoons 
is ten dollars apiece, before publication date. 
Editor: W. W. Scott. Address: Room 912, 
480 Lexington Avenue. 

The American Hebrew has a new editor, 
Dr. Oscar Gruen. Address: 48 West 48th 
Street. 

Certified Detective Cases is a new publi- 
cation in the fact-detective field. It is put 
out by the Manton Publishing Co., 122 East 
42nd Street, and is allied with the Ideal 
Publishing Co. and Bilbara Publishing Co. 
The new magazine likes the dramatic feel to 
its stories, using strictly fact material but 
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presenting it in a fictionized form so that the 
emotional appeal to readers may be built up. 
The sex element is important. But types of 
stories will be varied considerably in future 
issues. Story lengths average mostly 5,000 
words, though with limits of 4,500 up to 
6,000 words. Payment is at a flat rate of $50 
per story, with extra for pictures, depending 
on the type and importance of the illustra- 
tions used. This is made on publication, but 
the editors work very close to active sched- 
ule. Robert Gebler is the editor. 

G. A. Mills is now editor of Girls in the 
News (Bilbara). William H. Kofoed is edit- 
ing Peek (Bilbara) at present, replacing 
Adrian B. Lopez, and also is executive editor 
of the three publications listed above. 

Life Story is the title of Fawcett’s latest 
confession magazine, the word “Real” having 
been dropped. This is edited by Ruth Mar- 
row. With True Confessions and Romantic 
Story there is a big market open for first-per- 
son stories. Reports are prompt. Payment is 2 
cents per word, on acceptance. And the door 
is always open to new writers. Beatrice 
Lubitz and Helen Cunningham edit the two 
latter magazines, while Miss Lubitz is super- 
vising editor for the group. Address: 1501 
Broadway. 

Macfadden’s has dropped both True Love 
Letters and True Pictorial Stories. Courage, 
“a family magazine about tuberculosis,” 
which appeared recently, is a one-shot and 
no regular schedule of publication is planned. 

Listeners’ Digest has been discontinued. 
This was at 420 Lexington Avenue. Also, 
Key, which had offices at the same address. 

Plans for a new dollar magazine to be 
called Leadership, with offices at 25 West 
45th Street, have been cancelled. 

Weird Tales, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, is now 
being edited by Miss Dorothy Mclllwraith, 
who replaces Farnsworth Wright. There is 
no change of policy contemplated. The 
magazine continues on a bi-monthly sched- 
ule, using only complete stories in any length 
up to 15,000 words. Payment is on publica- 





tion, the rate being about a cent a word. 
Miss Mclllwraith is a busy editor, as she 
is, in addition, in charge of Short Stories. 
This comes out twice a month and uses all 
sorts of adventure-action stories, including a 
certain amount of war material. All lengths 
go, there being no specified word lengths. 
Payment is about a one-cent minimum, on 
acceptance. Address: 9 Rockefeller Plaza. 


RITERS who like to deal with facts 

and clear, simple exposition, rather than 
emotional fiction, should acquaint themselves 
with the science and how-to-do-it magazines. 
There is a huge market open in this field, 
and rates are very good. One of the 
top-paying magazines is Popular Science 
Monthly. Feature articles of 2,000 words or 
less deal with some scientific event or subject 
in the news, or interpret the scientific aspects 
of such events. Illustrations are highly im- 
portant in this magazine, a dozen pictures 
being a reasonable number to offer with one 
feature article. There are a great many short 
articles running 100 to 400 words, all illus- 
trated with photographs or drawings. These 
pertain to New Ideas and Inventions, Prog- 
ress and Discovery, items with “curiosity” in- 
terest, pictures of new scientific or mechan- 
ical inventions, home workshop gadgets and 
products, shop methods, etc. The editors 
have prepared a detailed sheet of “Informa- 
tion for Contributors,” which explains in full 
about subject matter, writing style, illustra- 
tions, and payment. They are glad to send 
copies to would-be contributors. This, to- 
gether with a study of the magazine, gives all 
possible information. Editor: Raymond J. 
Brown. Address: 353 Fourth Avenue. 

The Mechanix group at Fawcett Publica- 
tions is another huge, wide-open, and gen- 
erous market for how-to-do-it material in a 
wide variety of fields. 

Mechanix Illustrated, the monthly edited 
by Robert Hertzberg, is increasing its size 16 
pages beginning with the October issue, 
thereafter being 164 pages and needing a 
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correspondingly greater amount of material 
each month, both in general features and in 
the hobbyists’ departments. Features run be- 
tween 1,500 and 2,000 words. On these, it is 
a good idea to query Mr. Hertzberg first, just 
to avoid duplication. Good pictures are ex- 
tremely important. News shorts usually have 
a single picture, and depict some invention 
for home or shop. There is always a market 
for these, as so many are used in every issue. 
Also, in the various departments, you will 
find all sorts of shop projects of interest to 
owners of home workshops. In this maga- 
zine, story and picture are regarded as a 
unit and payment is according to value of the 
unit—at very good rates. This is made on 
acceptance, but the editor says that since 
checks have to come from the Greenwich 
office, there is some time between acceptance 
and the check—maybe a maximum of a 
week. Address: 1501 Broadway. 

Six annuals belonging to this Fawcett 
Mechanix group widen out the market tre- 
mendously. These are all big books of 144 
pages, priced at fifty cents, and have to give 
the reader plenty in order to justify the stiff 


price. Robert Hertzberg is also editor of 
these, and material should be addressed to 
him. 


1. How to Build 20 Boats. This has the 
largest circulation of any boating magazine. 
August 15th is the closing date this year. But 
the editorial work goes right on, and the mar- 
ket is always open. Pictures are highly im- 
portant, and must be clear and good. The 
idea is always most important, and fancy 
writing doesn’t conceal a feeble idea. 

2. Boating Handbook. This is a new title, 
not appearing until next spring, but open for 
material : general material about any type of 
boat, for people who own or would like to 
own some sort of boat, or articles about any 
topic connected with boats. A big need for 
“Kinks”—300 to 500 words, with one or 
two pictures (photographs, line drawings, 
any illustration that is clear and good). 
These rate about $3 minimum. There’s no 


casas 





fixed payment. 

3. Model Builders’ Handbook. Especially 
about model airplanes, midget racing cars, 
Teen-age appeal. Better query the editor 
about ideas for this book. 

4. Handy Man’s Home Manual. Mainly 
reprint from Mechanix Illustrated, but some 
new material is also bought. 

5. How to Build It. Same as No. 4. 

6. Flying Manual. This uses general ma- 
terial relating to amateur flying. Buys con- 
siderable material, but advisable to query the 
editor, Robert Hertzberg. 


Good Photography and _ Photography 
Handbook each appear twice a year, alter. 
nating. The policy varies: the former title 
gives examples of good photography for peo- 
ple who like to look at good pictures and 
know how they are made. The latter is in- 
tended for the man who likes to fuss around 
in his own darkroom, who wants to know 
how to do things himself, use the various 
gadgets, learn the technical side of photog. 
raphy. There is an open market. Lengths 
vary from 50 words up to articles of 2,000 
words. Illustrations are highly important and 
must be of excellent quality. From one to 
twenty per article. Correspondence about 
articles for these two photography books 
should be addressed to Stanley Gerstin. It 
is advisable to query about articles, especially 
those intended for Good Photography. The 
editor often can suggest new angles which 
would make an idea more acceptable. A 
writer should not reject an idea in his own 
mind, as there are often new and untried 
angles which will make it saleable. Rates are 
very good for all the books listed above. 
Address: 1501 Broadway. 

Lure (Dell) is now scheduled to appear 
quarterly. Miss L. M. McNeill is named as 
editor. It uses articles on various beauty 
topics, 2,000 to 3,000 words in length. No 
fiction is to be used. Payment is somewhat 
after acceptance, averaging about a cent and 
a half per word. Address: 149 Madison 
Avenue. 
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Dell has two crossword puzzle publica- 


tions: Crossword Puzzles, a bi-monthly, and 


Oficial Crossword Puzzles, a quarterly. 
There is no market for ordinary puzzles; 
only for new or novel ideas. Payment on 
these is $5, on publication. Editor, Miss L. 
M. McNeill. Address: 149 Madison Ave. 


Film Fun does not buy materia] from out- 
outside writers. Neither are the joke books 
published by Dell in the market, material 
having been stocked up far in advance. 

The new monthly, Music Makers, is mostly 
staff written, or on assignment to specialists. 
There’s one need, according to its editor, 
Lyle K. Engel: photographs of popular 
bands on tour. Must be strictly popular— 
“nothing long-hair.” Payment is on accept- 
ance, according to value. Address: 1 East 
42nd Street. 


Musical Facts, 551 Fifth Avenue, is also 
mostly staff written or on assignment. There 
might be a market for an unusually good ar- 
ticle on some timely subject, especially if by 
somebody well known in the musica] field as 
an artist or a critic; length 600 to 700 words. 
Editor—David Ewen. 

Modern Screen (Dell) pays good rates, on 
acceptance, for stories with interesting news 
angles. Articles must have something more 
than just the personality basis. Better query 
the editor first, and describe the angle which 
you want to develop. A study of the maga- 
zine will suggest treatment. Lengths are be- 
tween 2000 and 2500 words. Editor, Mrs. 
Pearl Finley. Address: 149 Madison Ave. 


Headline Detective, edited by West F. 
Peterson, is in the market for stories with a 
good mystery angle and preferably some 
woman interest. The magazine continues as 
a monthly, with no change of policy. The 
best length is 5,000 to 6,000 words, with 
plenty of photographs for illustrations. Pay- 
ment is all on acceptance: two cents a word 
for the story plus about $3 per picture used. 
This is a Dell fact-detective book; 149 
Madison Avenue. 


Mr. West is also getting out War Aces. 
This is a one-shot, mostly written on assign- 
ment, to appear about July first. There is a 
possibility it may be put on regular schedule. 
All stories are up to the minute—or as nearly 
so as possible. Address: 149 Madison Ave. 


The Rider and Driver, 342 Madison Ave- 
nue, gets much of its material on horses, rac- 
ing, etc. gratis. It buys very little, and its 
rates are low—about $5 a page. If you have 
some article in mind, it would be best to 
write to the editor first; Samuel Walter 
Taylor. 


Everyday Photography, published by A. 
A. Wyn, remains an open market with no 
changes in policy or needs. Editor, Thomas 
A. Blanchard. Address: 67 West 44th St. 

Dell Publishing Company now is bringing 
out five comics under the editorship of 
Larry Wolfe. War Comics is on an irregu- 
lar schedule. The others are monthlies: 
Super Comics, The Funnies, Popular Com- 
ics, and Crackerjack Comics. Writers or car- 
toonists within the metropolitan area who 
have new ideas for comics features are 
needed. Writers should submit synopses of 
about 300 words. Also, in two of these maga- 
zines, there is a monthly short story of about 
1000 to 1500 words, which are bought from 
free-lance writers. Address: 149 Madison 
Avenue. 

The R. L. Johnson Magazines have added 
another title to their list of monthly hotel 
publications: The Ritz-Carlton. Bright, en- 
tertaining fiction and poetry and articles 
with a New York slant are used in this maga- 
zine, prepared under individual covers for 
each of eight or nine of the very smart ho- 
tels of this city. Address: 135 East 42nd St. 


Exclusive to WrITER’s Dicest 


‘ PHILADELPHIA: Europe has had an 


unfavorable effect on the publishers in gen- 
eral, and those in Philadelphia are no excep- 
tions. Paper and production costs have 
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been mounting steadily while the foreign 
circulation has dropped or died. However, 
optimism is still a large part of the pub- 
lishers make-up. We, as writers, must keep 
a plenty of this “germ” in our blood, too. 
Get out the blue pencil and the reading glass 
while we see what the “Quaker City” has 
to offer you. 


Popular Dogs, 2009 Ransted St. ‘Mar- 
garet M. Moore is editor of this monthly 
magazine. Technical articles on pure bred 
dogs, only. Care, training, exhibiting and 
activities of man’s best friend are welcome 
article subjects. Also articles of money and 
time saving inventions. Papers must be in- 
formative and technical to check here. Arti- 
cles are short, between 500 to 1500 words. 
No fiction or verse is used, Fillers and humor 
is all staff written. Pay is 25 cents per pub- 
lished inch, payable on acceptance. 


Curtis Publishing Company, Independ- 
ence Square, here are housed the big three 
of the Quaker City. My visit brought forth 
the following information: 


Saturday Evening Post. This weekly is up 
on its wordage, 6000 is the maximum. Arti- 
cles should not go over 5000 words. (In all 
article writing, it is best to query first.) The 
theme of the short story is still unrestricted, 
the general length desired here is about 5000 
words. The continuous story is open to the 
new scribes—if you have what it takes. I 
was told that since the last Philly Market 
Letter 106 writers had made the Post for the 
first time. Verse, no definite pattern. The 
rate is $1.50 per line and up. “Post Scripts” 
are all free-lance, including humerous prose, 
poetry, and cartoons. No gags. Need I men- 
tion pay is the tops, and on acceptance. 


Country Gentleman, Philip S. Rose, editor. 
Published monthly. The “Gentleman” is 
cutting down on their story lengths. The 
short story should run between 45,000 and 
65,000 words. They are also looking for “the 
page and a turn” type of story that runs 
from 3500 to 4000 words with a full bodied 
plot. Serials of 10,000 words per install- 
ment of about five chapters are used. Their 
serials are usually done by proven short story 
writers. It is not necessary to locate your 
fiction in the farm. Articles should be newsy 


and timely on some phase of practical ag). 
culture and rural living running from 150) 
to 3000 words. Pictures are essential in sel}. 
ing your article here as elsewhere. Some 
verse is used from four to twenty-four lines, 
Also jokes for the humor section. 


Ladies’ Home Fournal, Bruce Gould and 
Beatrice Blackmar Gould, editors. Issued 
monthly at 10 cents a copy. The short story 
is preferred at around 2000 and not ove 
6000 words. The continued fiction, of which 
six are used each year, should run five or six 
installments at the most of not over 10,000 
words per issue. No preference as to plot or 
location, except the usual bounds of good 
taste. During the course of twelve issues 
some 20 or 30 articles are printed. Only ar. 
ticles that are of vital interest to the Ameri. 
can woman should be submitted here. More 
of the human experience pieces (NOT the 
true confession type of non-fiction) are used 
and less personality paragraphs. They should 
extend from 2500 to 3500 words. Mor 
poetry is used—between 16 and 24 lines and 
often shorter. The several departments in 
the publication are staff written. 


Gay Book Magazine, Wm. H. Kofoed, Editor, 
201 N. Broad St. Since the last Market Letter this 
publication has folded up. Likewise the string 
of pulps edited by Mark T. Pattie—‘‘Detective 
and Murder Mysteries,” “Real Life Confessions,” 
and “Modern Adventures” of 1008 W. York &t 
have all faded from the market. 


Arts in Philadelphia, Jane C. Rickter, Editor. 
Land Title Bldg., Broad and Chestnut Sts. Su- 
pended publication until September. Does not 
pay for copy, all of which is now staff written. 


Keystone Motorist, Wm. Berry, Editor. Key- 
stone Bldg., Broad and Vine Sts. Published 
monthly by the Keystone Automobile Club. This 
magazine is not in the market for outside material. 


Social Studies, A. C. Binning, editor. After 
August Ist the new address will be 809 N. 


9th Street. Articles on history and other 
social studies of 1000 to 3000 words. Slant 
at secondary and high school teachers. No 
fiction, verse or fillers. No payment is mate, 
reply in two weeks. 

The Camera, 153 N. 7th Street. Eres 
V. Wenzell is the new editor who is making 


many changes in this publication. Issued 
once a month. Free-lance writers have 4 
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market here for articles about taking, devel- 
oping and enlarging pictures. Also technical 
articles. Slant to pictorialist, commercial and 
advanced amateurs. Pay $1 to $2.50 for 
photos 344x4 and up. Pay on acceptance 
for scripts, five dollars per thousand words. 
Articles between 500 to 2000 words of a seri- 
ous nature with more concrete than abstract 


handling. 


Farm Journal, Arthur Jenkins, editor, 7th 
and Washington Square. This publication 
aims to have a short story and serial in each 
issue. However, the need and requirements 
are very definite, while this is a buying house 
—it knows what it wants and buys just that. 
Here are the needs: Short stories, about 3000 
words with distinct woman interest. Serial 
installments, also 3000 word action plot with 
youthful romance of about five installments. 
Using a few special articles of much shorter 
wordage, about 1000 words penned in the 
news style. Query first! Using a limited 
amount of verse. Pay is on acceptance and 
definitely in the smooth paper bracket, 5c 
per word and up for fiction and 2c a word 
for articles. 


Frontiers, “A magazine of natural history,” 
in care of Academy of Natural Sciences, 
19th and Parkway, John H. Fulweiler, editor. 
Published five times a year at 25c per copy. 
Natural history material slanted at readers 
along the Eastern seaboard. In need of good 
5x7 glossy pictures of animals, insects, fish, 
trees, flowers, etc. Pay from $2 to $5 on 
publication. Also need cover pictures. No 
zoo pictures or pet stories. No fiction or 
verse. Articles on a natural science topic, 
interesting and technically handled. Tops 
are 2500 words in most cases. Query the 
editor first! Pay one cent a word. 


Pennsylvania Magazine, Richard H. Shry- 
ock is the new editor, Pennsylvania Historical 
Society, 1300 Locust St. Published quar- 
terly. General historical articles dealing 
principally with Pennsylvania. Also articles, 
documents, rewrites, etc., of historical value 
in the Eastern states. Illustrations. No pay 
at present. 


Pennsylvania Arts and Sciences, Louis 
Walton Sipley, editor, 338 S. 15th St. “A 


quarterly devoted to the arts and sciences 
both historical and contemporary, in Penn- 
sylvania and which has as its sole purpose 
the diffusion of knowledge concerning the 
states great contributions, past and present, 
to cultural progress of America.” Articles 
must be illustrated from 1500 to 2500 words 
on any phase of art, music, history, litera- 
ture, drama, architecture or science. Pay 
according to merit and need. 


Click, “The National Picture Monthly,” 
Inquirer Bldg., 400 N. Broad St., M. Robert 
Rogers and Elliott Curtiss, editors. Articles 
of 1500 or less that will be suitable to illus- 
trate. Pictures should be in a series that tell 
a story, should be 4x5 and up with a glossy 
finish. Several pages of cartoons have to be 
filled each month, mostly by free-lancers. 
Using a great number of color pictures. Pay 
$5 and up for each picture, on acceptance. 
Query this market first, before sending in 
your M’s or pix. 


Etude Music Magazine, Dr. James Francis 
Cooke, editor, 1712 Chestnut St. “Etude be- 
gan publication in 1883 and has continually 
showed marked progress in style and ap- 
proach to the music public. During the last 
year the magazine has undergone a distinct 
change in appearance and content. 


“Its main objective, that of promoting 
music and giving practical information, in- 
struction, entertainment and inspiration to a 
circulation which tops at 200,000, remains 
the same. Since the first of the year the 
height of the magazine has been cut down 
one inch in order to adjust it to the music 
rack of the smaller pianos. 


“Articles submitted should tell how to ac- 
complish some ‘practical musical purpose in 
a keener and more delightful manner or 
they should contain very interesting and 
timely material which will stimulate musical 
interest in the average musical home. The 
magazine does not want articles of the edi- 
torial type, hackneyed or encyclopedia re- 
writes. No fiction or verse. These highly 
technical articles vary from 150 to 22,000 
words, Strong musical pictures are always 
appreciated when they are attached to ar- 
ticles. 
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“Goes to press over two months in ad- 
vance of publication. Pay on publication at 


the rate of $4 per column (about 600 words) 
except in special cases by arrangement.” 


Book Publishers 


Macrae-Smith, 1712 Ludlow St., Oliver 
G. Swan, editor. Fiction in book lengths for 
adults. Informative books for juveniles, Mis- 
cellaneous books on politics, economics, etc. 
“Everyday topics that are of interest to peo- 
ple today.” Some travel and biography. 
Royalty basis of payment. Three weeks 
usually required for reply. 


Ritten-House, William J. McElwee, editor, 
122 S. 18th St. This house welcomes the 
new and old writer alike. Interested in non- 
fiction on current events that will lend its 
self to newsstand sale. Novelettes are also 
wanted, as are textbook material by recog- 
nized authorities. 


American Writers Press, Dr. Bonterino, 
editor, 23 S. 21 St. Interested in non-fiction 
material along textbook lines of 12,000 to 
40,000 words. Subjects of applied, practical 
and current psychology in book lengths will 
be welcome here. 


David McKay, 604 S. Washington Square, 
Marjorie McKay, managing editor. This 
house specializes in children’s books, games, 
etc. Also publish cartoon comic magazines. 
They are looking for material for various 
feature pages, including stamps, magic, etc. 
Also looking for new feature page ideas. Fic- 
tion for these magazines should be in six 
installments of 2500 words each, or of four 
issues of 10,000 words each. Plenty of ac- 
tion for children from eight to sixteen years. 
Pay on acceptance, usually bought outright. 
Also book length manuscripts on juvenile 
fiction. 


j. B. Lippincott Co., 227 S. 6th St., J. Jef- 
ferson Jones, editor. This house has a repu- 
tation for selling fine mystery stories, and 
are always looking for more. Book length 
novels over 70,000 words. No poetry at any 
time. Light fiction over 70,000 words. Send 
along that book length of non-fiction—if 
someone other than the family said it was 
good. Biography and scientific works are ac- 
ceptable. Travel and juvenile are also wel- 


come at this house where all manuscripts ar 
read and reported on in two weeks. Royal. 
ties out every 6 months. 

Dorrance & Company, W. H. Dorrance, 
editor, Drexel Bldg., 5th & Chestnut §. 
General book publishers. Book-length work 
by new writers as well as old. This com. 
pany incorporated 1920, is the founder of 
“Contemporary Poets of Dorrance,” a series 
of verse numbering some 210 volumes to 
date. In prose, all subjects are of interest, 
The only requirement being that the work be 
of book length. Work’ is not bought out. 
right, but taken on royalty. Also issue books 
on a cooperative basis. 

The Fohn C. Winston Co., Winston Bldg, 
1006 Arch St. Children’s books of from 10 
to 60 thousand words, depending on the age 
slanted for. Non-fiction; biography, travel, 
religion, etc., in book lengths. Fiction must 
be exceptional to find life in the Winston 
type. Publishers of Bibles, dictionaries and 
encyclopedias. 

Penn Publishing Company, 925 Filbert St, 
Wm. K. Harriman, editor. Juvenile fiction 
of 40,000 words and under, adult fiction of 
the light or serious vain of 60,000 words and 
up. Some non-fiction on travel, sports, etc, 
of 40,000 words and up are printed. No 
poetry or collection of shorts. Pay is ona 
royalty basis. Plays of one and three acts 
suitable for amateurs, churches and schools 
are needed. Comedy, farce and melodramas 
are the favored styles. Plays are bought out- 
right on acceptance. 


Trade Journals 


The Chilton Publishing Co., 56th & Chest- 
nut St. This house is one of the largest 
publishers of trade journals in the country. 
All but the automobile and insurance maga- 
zines are edited or published in New York 
City. The following are published here. 

The Spectator, T. J. V. Cullen, editor. 
This publication is dedicated to the insurance 
business, not in the market for free-lance 
articles, with rare exceptions. The majority 
is staff written. 

Motor Age, William K. Toboldt, editor. 
Issued monthly. Read by the independent 
repairman, garage and service station men. 
Fillers are used that would be of interest t0 
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these men. Photos are used with glossy fin- 
ish, pay from $3.50 to $5. Cartoons on the 
subject are acceptable from five to fifteen 
dollars per laugh. Articles of one thousand 
to 15,000 words on merchandising activities, 
successful selling, and new selling plans in 
the shop. Single page articles bring from 
$12.50 to $15. $25 to $30 for a spread of 
two pages. Pay on publication. News is 
paid for at a dollar an inch for the first 
inch, and 25 cents for following. 


Motor World Wholesale, J. Albert Laansma, 
editor. Printed monthly. No fillers. Occa- 
sional cartoon with an automotive angle. 
General illustrations are staff gotten. Arti- 
cles between 500 and 1500 words, must apply 
to wholesaling and merchandising field of 
parts and equipment—not used cars. Pay 
on publication, between $5 and $25. 


Automobile Trade fournal, Frank Tighe, 
editor. Published monthly. An auto dealers 
magazine. Your articles should be brief, on 
topics of interest to this trade. Sales meth- 
ods, remuneration, etc. Illustrations should 
be of a glossy finish. Pay on publication at 
no definite rate. 


Commercial Car Journal, Geo. T. Hook, 
editor. Published monthly. Illustrations are 
ordered after articles are accepted. Some 
fillers on the industry are used. Articles be- 
tween 1500 and 2500 words on mechanical 
subjects, human interest stories in relation 
to trucks, safety methods, unusual twists in 
fleet operation, are used. A particular need 
is found for shop articles, truck repair, paint- 
ing, etc. Occasionally photos with captions 
are used at $5.00 per. Pay on publication 
according to the article, which is usually two 
cents a word. 


Automotive Industries, Herbert Hosking, 
editor, issued semi-monthly. “A combination 
news and technical magazine. Is both a re- 
porting and an interpretive medium published 
for the executives and technicians of the auto- 
motive industry.” News must deal with hap- 
Penings pertaining to persons and organiza- 
tions intimately connected and _ associated 
with aircraft; Diesel engine production and 
development ; passenger car, truck and bus 
manufacture, sales and developments; fuels 
and lubricants, transportation and mainte- 


nance matters. Also the parts and equipment 
phase of the industry. Also interested in col- 
lateral industries, both in the raw and semi- 
raw materials, steel, aluminum, glass, rubber, 
etc. All mms. should be the uneditorialized 
“inside story” type; brief, informative, and 
accurate. Glossy pictures rate $5.00 each on 
publication, 50c per column inch. 


National Coopers Fournal, M. E. Doan, 
editor, Witherspoon Bldg., 1321 Walnut St. 
Published monthly. All articles are written 
on assignment, or by the staff. Illustrations 
must exemplify the manufacture or use of 
the wooden barrel. No fillers. Pay on pub- 
lication according to merit and need. 

Knitting Mill News, C. B. Carter, editor. 
40 S. 7th Street. Articles pertaining to the 
knitting industry alone. All copy is still 
written on assignment and by the staff. 

American Carpet & Upholstery Journal, 
5th and Chestnut St., Drexel Bldg. M. G. 
Readinger, editor. This once fine outlet to 
the writer is no longer in the market for 
manuscripts. All material is written by the 
staff. 


Confectioners Journal, Eugene M. Pharo, 
editor, 437 Chestnut St. Published monthly. 
This office is looking for first-rate articles, 
only. To sell here you should know your 
confectionery (candy, chocolate and gum). 
The editor is especially interested in articles 
on the production and distribution methods 
of wholesale candy manufacturers. Specific 
cases of increases in production. Photos are 
used. From 500 to 1500 words. The editor 
is interested in articles on wholesale candy 
factory modern methods of production. 
“Goods Convayers,” “New Wrappers,” etc. 
Illustrations when possible. May run from 
1500 to 3000 words. Query the editor first 
and get the slant. No verse, fillers or fiction. 
Pay on acceptance, a half to one cent a word. 
Up to $3.00 for accepted photos. 

Confectioners Fournal Supplement, same 
address and editor as above. A confectionery 
distributors’ publication. Copy must be spe- 
cific on production, distribution, etc. Sales 
and management of named wholesale firms. 
Editor Pharo is looking for a good piece on 
how tobacco, grocery and drugs are han- 
dled by the jobbers. Front page copy would 
be how some wholesaler helped a retailer in- 
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crease his business. Photos should be suitable 
to articles to sell here. A thousand words are 
tops. Pay is on acceptance as above. 


Community Feweler, Lansford F. King, 
editor. Otis Bldg., 16th and Sansom St. Pub- 
lished monthly. A house-magazine of the 
Oneida Community, Ltd. Illustrated fea- 
tures of personality sketches, stories about in- 
teresting jewelers, authentic articles about 
watches, gems, silverware (of the Oneida 
Community variety, or other jewelry store 
merchandise. In need of candid camera shots 
of jewelers and their family outside their 
business background. Photos of outstanding 
advertising or window displays. Articles 
should be between 1500 and 2000 words. 
Pay 1'%c to 3c a word, from 3 to 8 dollars 
per photo, in 60 days. 


Observer G Sport News, W. John Hamil- 
Wton, editor. 1229 Wood St. A local trade 
paper for the liquor industry. All copy is 
handled on assignment or by the staff. 


Religious 


The “Quaker City” offers a substantial 
market to the writers in the religious field. 
The field is becoming more picture conscious 
and on the look out for inspiring verse. The 
majority of these publications are looking for 
fiction and articles of a general nature. While 
all M’s submitted should be clean and inspir- 
ing, the cut and dried Bible stories are losing 
ground ito the stories of present day people. 
Don’t be under the impression that this is an 
easy market to crash, it requires religious 
background, inspiration and a knowledge of 
the field. The editors have all expressed the 
desire that religious scribes send a self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope for copies so they 
may get the proper slant. 


Episcopal Recorder. 2116 Locust St. A 
monthly publication. All reprinted and staff 
written. No market and no pay here. 


American Sunday School Union, Dr. Ar- 
thur M. Baker, editor-in-chief, 1816 Chestnut 
St. At this address about fifteen publications 
find their origin, of these only three are in 
the market for outside material. They are 
listed below: 


Young People’s Paper, issued weekly. Fic- 
tion: Action and adventure stories with a 


punch for young people between 18 and 25 
years. Short stories between 2000 and 3000 
words are used at $10 each. Short shorts are 
used—if good. Serials under 10 chapters of 
2000 each are needed. Short fillers up to 500 
words are printed. Articles from 500 to 1500 
words with pictures if possible. Rate is ¥% 
cent a word on publication. 

Picture World, a magazine for boys and 
girls under 12 years. Fiction under 900 
words. No fairy stories are printed, but every 
day child fiction. Some short verse is used. 
Photos are gotten by the staff. Pay on accept. 
ance, ¥2 cent per word. 


Sunday School World, especially desires 
articles based on actual experiences, dealing 
concisely with all phases of Sunday school 
work, particularly in the rural districts and 
small schools. Photographs and other illus. 
trative material make the script more helpful. 
Accounts of new forms of Sunday school ac- 
tivities and new solutions to old problems, or- 
ganization and equipment of the school, the 
work of the superintendent and other off- 
cials, methods of teaching, teachers training, 
securing the cooperation of the pupils, the 
influence of the school in the community life. 
Articles should not be over 1000 words and 
briefer. Pay is on acceptance. 

The American Baptist Publication Society, 
1700 Chestnut St. Dr. L. R. Jenkins and 
Miles W. Smith, editors. This active house 
publishes a number of books, pamphlets and 
magazines. The current need for their maga- 
zines are follows: 

Home Department, issued quarterly. Arti- 
cles from 250 to 2000 words on child train- 
ing, parenthood and home problems. No fic- 
tion, some occasional verse. Pay is on accept: 
ance. 

Adult Class. Quarterly. About the same 
as the above requirements. Brief articles of 
an inspirational or religious nature. No fic- 
tion, some poetry. 

Teens. (Weekly) For boys and girls of 
high school age. Fiction from 2000 to 300 
words. Serials of 10 issues, 2500 words each. 
Articles with illustrations from 300 to 1500 
words. They might deal with nature, school 
work, vocational, biography, travel, etc. No 
copy or reprinted material is wanted. Pictures 

(Continued to page 35) 
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SELLING PLAYS 
TO PUBLISHERS 


BY PAUL S. MC COY 


1 understand that you write and sell plays. 
I have several three-act tragedies on hand. 
Will you please tell me what to do with them? 


the above. Most amateurs are attempt- 

ing to produce material without the 
slightest idea as to where it can be sold. They 
cherish a vague dream of a Broadway open- 
ing or a Little Theater presentation. In all 
probability they wind up with a manuscript 
which has no earthly chance of success any 
place. 


| HAVE received many letters similar to 


So to these hopefuls let me say: Steer 
toward the dramatic publishers. No, don’t 
send them that three-act tragedy. They’ll 
shoot it back. But the dramatic publisher 
does want bright entertainment material. 
Brisk dialogue, clever situations. 

I know. I’ve been selling plays to these 
companies for more than four years. 

There are a number of dramatic pub- 
lshers in the country. They specialize in 
material for schools, clubs and other organi- 
zations which are in need of plays suitable 
for amateur production. An annual fall 
catalog is put out by most of these compa- 
nies, listing the plays they publish. Send for 
one of the lists and study the type of mate- 
rial they offer to the public. That’s the best 
way to get acquainted with their needs. 

But perhaps I can give you a few sug- 
gestions which may save you a bunch of re- 
Jections. 


Because these plays are published pri- 
marily for amateur presentation, a lot of 
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misguided souls have the idea that amateur 
writing will get by. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. Actually, the very fact that 
these plays will be used by persons with no 
special acting ability makes careful writing 
all the more necessary. 


Here’s the reason: The average actor in 
these plays do not have sufficient dramatic 
“feeling” to build up and change dialog or 
situations if certain scenes are poorly written. 
He is going to speak the lines exactly as you 
have written them. He will depend implicitly 
on your stage directions. In other words, it’s 
up to the author to put the play over—par- 
ticularly if the show is being presented with- 
out the assistance of a dependable direc- 
tor. 


That being the case, the script should 
have sufficient merit to play itself, regard- 
less of the ability—or lack of it—among the 
members of the cast. Specifically, the play 
must be so full of bright dialogue and rapid 
action and fresh situations that any group of 
amateurs can, if necessary, stumble through 
their parts and still convince the audience 
that the production is a success. 

The play must be carefully constructed to 
guard against inferior casts and coaches. 

Here are some points which the play- 
wright for dramatic publishers should keep 
in mind while writing either the three-act 
or the one-act play: 

(1) Develop a fast-moving plot. Keep 
situations unfolding in rapid succession. 

(2) Keep the play in the confines of the 


stage. Let the audience see the action as it 
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unfolds. They are not interested in merely 
learning of the plot development through 
the speeches of other characters. 

(3) Clearly define each character through 
dialogue and action. The amateur actor 
must be able to grasp immediately the type 
of individual he is portraying. Rehearsals 
for these plays are often too short to permit 
detailed study of character shading and mo- 
tivation by the actor himself. It’s up to the 
author to build clear-cut and easily under- 
standable characterization. 


(4) Keep the play in a single set. Most 
schools and local organizations have insuffi- 
cient properties, time or space to construct 
more than one set. Your play has little 
chance with the publishers unless you fol- 
low this rule. 


(5) Build each act to a smash curtain 
climax. A good laugh or an unexpected de- 
velopment at the end of each scene is highly 
advisable. When the curtain goes down, 


don’t let your audience down with it. This 
is also true with respect to the one-act play. 
Keep building the suspense until the curtain 


falls. If you can work in a surprise twist 
ending, so much the better. 

(6) Keep plot, action and dialogue 
CLEAN. The amateur will absolutely turn 
thumbs down on smut. Dramatic publishers 
are fully aware of this fact and refuse to 
consider trash, even under the doubtful head- 
ing of Art or Realism. If you can’t write a 
play which stays within the bounds of de- 
cency, you have no chance with these pub- 
lishers. 

Farces and comedies are in greatest de- 

mand. The average cast naturally finds such 
plays easiest to produce. Unless the amateur 
actor is outstanding in his ability, his at- 
‘tempt at heavy drama are likely to be pretty 
terrible. And most important of all, the 
small-town audience wants to laugh. Dra- 
matic publishers do, however, bring out 
Many serious one-act plays for 
high school and college presenta- 
tion. The tragic theme is entirely 
acceptable in this particular field. 
But if -you’re writing a three-act, 
better stick to the laugh situa- 
tions. 

The cast for the full evening 
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play should contain more women than men 
characters. This is not an ironclad rule, but 
the number of women who desire to appear 
in the amateur play outnumbers the men, 
Plays with all-women casts are also popular 
and the publishers occasionally bring out an 
all-male play. 


Here are a few of the general themes 
which are always acceptable : 

(1) The family comedy. 

(2) Young love. 

(3) The play with a high school or col- 

lege background. 

(4) The mystery thriller. 

(5) The light domestic play. 

Stay away from controversial themes. The 
publisher hopes to sell your play over a 
period of years, and what would be a timely 
theme today or next month or next season 
might prove flat and meaningless in five 
years or two years or even a year. Make 
your plot as timeless as possible. 

The modern play is your best bet. Pub- 
lishers do purchase costume plays but this 
type is definitely in the minority. The spe- 
cial props for such plays are often expensive 
and difficult to obtain. 

I might add that there is also a market 
for short sketches, blackouts, holiday plays 
and assembly programs, although not all 
publishers handle this material. But the 
same points in general theme and construc- 
tion hold good here. 

Purchase or borrow copies of plays which 
have already been published. Study them 
carefully. You'll discover the accepted 
method of describing the setting, the cos 
tumes and properties, as well as the manner 
in which the stage direction is indicated. 
And attend every amateur show presented 
in your locality. Yes, and act in those pro 
ductions if you have the chance. You'll 
learn more than any book or article could 
ever tell you. 

But get busy on that script at 
once. Have your play ready to 
submit in August, when the dn- 
matic publishers are again in the 
market. They're a_ courteous 
bunch of editors, I assure you, 
and will give your play every con- 
sideration. 


\ 
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Summer Market Letter 
(Philadelphia—from page 32) 


from 214x2¥%4 to 4x5 glossy and sharp are 
paid from 50 cents to $3.00 on acceptance. 
Young People (Weekly) Fiction slanted 
for those from seventeen to twenty-one years 
and the adult group. From 2000 to 3000 
words. Serials four to ten chapters up to 
9500 words each. Articles same as Teens 
Magazine. Pay on acceptance. 

Baptist Leader (Monthly) High literary 
standards. No fiction. Articles should be 


submitted four months in advance of season. 
Few poems of merit are used. Pays high 
rates on acceptance. 

Presbyterian Board of Christian Education. 
Witherspoon Bldg., 1321 Walnut St. Park 
Hays Miller is editor-in-chief of four active 
church papers. Their needs are as follows: 


Stories: A four page paper for primary 
children. Stories from 400 to 800 words. 
The fiction should tend to lead to right con- 
duct and attitude. They should contain 
character building emphasis and center about 
child experiences and interest. Unusually 
well written nature, especially seasonal sto- 
ries. Retold Bible stories with imagination, 
yet not contradictory to the Bible. Stories of 
world friendship, with child characters, 
natural and interesting. Also desire good ma- 
terial dealing with games, things to make 
and do. 

Pioneer: A paper for boys from 9 to 15 
years. Uses short stories between 2500 and 
3000 words, and serials of from four to ten 
chapters of the same length. Fiction should 
be true to life and challenging the reader to 
earnest Christian living. Articles should be 
from 800 to 1000 words in length, accompa- 
nied by photographs or sketches. Should 
deal with history, biography, nature, travel, 
science, handicraft, sport, and general infor- 
mation. Editorials furnishing religious and 
ethical guideposts are needed, written in the 
form of conversation or “straight”. Short 
B Poems of this age group will be welcome. 
Fillers only occasionally used. 

Queens’ Gardens: For girls nine to fif- 
teen years. Fiction should be from 2500 to 
3000 words, serials should have froin four 
to eight installments of the same length. 




















“Buy a nice story, lady?" 


These stories should have true to life situa- 
tions, plenty of action, Christian living inspi- 
ration, etc. Articles should be illustrated and 
from 700 to 1000 words on the same sub- 
jects as Pioneer from the girls angle. Poems 
and editorials are used. 


Forward. A paper for young people of 
high school and college age. Stories should 
run about 3000 words, and serials of six to 
ten chapters of the same length. Adventure 
and action should be accented by courage 
and loyalty. They should deal with young 
people, their problems, experiences, college, 
home life, and Christian service. Articles of 
authoritative travel, nature, biography, his- 
tory, science, etc. about a thousand words 
in length. Editorials of from 200 to 1000 
words and nature poems are occasionally ac- 
cepted. Pictures may be sold separately or for 
page layouts from 50 cents to $5.00 for 8x10 
glossies. Pay is on the 15th of the month 
following acceptance for all the above Pres- 
byterian Publications. 

Sunday School Times, Charles G. Trum- 
bull, Editor, 325 N. 13th Street. Use Sunday 
school method articles, describing those ac- 
tually used, 500 to 800 words. Children 
stories. 1000 words, nature or religious, but 
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no fairy stories. Occasionally wholesome fic- 
tion stories for adults, 2000 words. Pay on 
acceptance $5.00 per thousand words. 

The Christian Youth, J. W. Lane, Jr., 
editor, 325 N. 13th St. (Weekly) Use each 
week a story of 1500 to 2000 words and 
serials between 6 and 9 thousand words with 
Christian or uplift feeling. Small number 
of 500 to 800 word fillers of the “how-to- 
make-it” style. “We accept only a limited 
number of manuscripts and advise cautious 
consideration in mailing.” Fillers pay from 
two to four dollars, stories bring approxi- 
mately $10 on acceptance. 


Syndicates 


Watkins Syndicate, John E. Watkins, edi- 
tor. 2224 Chestnut St. This office will only 
handle well known professional scribes and 
artists. Series of articles on love, adventure, 
etc. No verse or fiction. Enclose return post- 
age. I suggest you query the editor first. 

Ledger Syndicate, Harve W. Miner, edi- 
tor. Public Ledger Bldg., Independence 
Square. “This syndicate has the largest serial 
fiction circulation of any in the world.” In 
need of more serial fiction of 30 chapters on 
love and adventure. First chapter of 2500 
words and 29 chapters of 1800 words. Also 
looking for woman’s page topics and comic 
strips. If you are sending out comic strips, 
make it a six weeks run, to supply the editor 
with a basis for deciding. Pay is on publica- 
tion, fifty percent of the gross, less cost of 
production. This is an old and reliable 
house. 

National News Service, Sidney A. Silber- 
man, editor. 6701 N. Broad St. Colored 
comics, features and rotogravures. Color set- 
ups. There is no market here for the free- 
lancer. 

Associated Features Syndicate, S. F. Cart- 
ledge, editor. 1806 Harrison St. No market 
here at present for the free-lance scribe. 

Countryside Service, Chas. Shoffner, edi- 
tor. This is a farm syndicate, but has no 
need for outside material. All staff written. 

Bond Syndicate, Richard S. Bond, editor. 
3160 Kensington Ave. Industrial Trust Bldg. 
“A publicity service. We are not interested 
in outside material at the present time. All 
our work is done on assignment or by the 
staff.” 


Exclusive to Wrirer’s Dicest 
By Epwin FIsHER Forses 


Newspapers 


DETROIT: at the Detroit News, This 
Week continues to blast the market for fi. 
tion, but William M. Park, Sunday edito, 
is constantly looking for pictures, especially 
those in a series which tell a feature or news 
story pictorially. His price is $5 per picture 
and he pays at the end of the month. Mr, 
Park suggests that the prospective contributor 
study the News picture section for a few 
issues in order to ascertain fully the paper; 
style. Address the Detroit News Building. 


With the Detroit Times, one of the Hearst 
string, pictures continue to be the order of 
the day, as syndicates supply the fiction and 
articles. William S. Lampyg picture editor, 
will buy any unusual or rare picture for 
$3 and up if they are news and he gets them 
before some photo service can whip them 
in. Payment is a few days after publication, 


At the Detroit Free Press things wer 
found to me rather changed. The former 
owner and publisher, Edward Stair, has sold 
the paper for a rumored three million dollars 
to John S. Knight, owner of papers in Akron 
and Miami. 


Donald Schram, state editor, has clamped 
down on buying state material, but wil 
consider purchasing a limited number of spot 
news stories if the writer will submit a 
synopsis of the story and the number of 
pictures he has and the amount of words 
he proposes to write. If accepted, Mr. 
Schram will reply, setting a deadline and 
paying from five to twenty dollars on the 
17th of the month following publication. 


James Hosking announces that Screen and 
Radio Weekly, a Free Press supplement, has 
been merged with a bigger feature entitled 
The Sunday Magazine, of which he is editor 
No non-fiction is desired at all, but he is 
looking for shorts from 1200-1700 words, for 
which he will pay $15 to $20; while k 
can also use some short stories about 350 
words in length, payment $25. Incidentally, 
the shorts can be even shorter, if necessary. 


Douglas Martin, managing editor, aj 


nounced that the paper was also buyitg 
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otos with a news or feature angle for 
both the news and roto section at $3 per, 
while an occasional spot news or feature yarn 
was also purchased at space rates, payable 
on the 17th of the month following pub- 
lication. 


Magazines 

The Michigan Farmer, 1632 West Lafa- 
yette Boulevard, is a Capper, Harman, Slo- 
cum publication, with Milon Grinnell as 
managing editor. Subject matter of interest 
to the Michigan farmer, such as information 
on crop regulation, taxes, politics and better 
farming, is required. 

Fiction is used only in the winter, and at 
present Mr. Grinnell reports he has a serial 
for autumn publication. Immediate needs 
are photographs of Michigan scenes for use 
on covers and the inside pages as well. These 
bring an average of two dollars, and cover 
pictures net three dollars or more. A require- 
ment sheet is usually sent on request and 
payment runs 1 cents per published line 
about the 10th of the month following 
publication. 


The old standby, The American Boy, 
tenth floor of the New Center Building, has 
undergone a partial face lifting. After many 
years, Griffith Ogden Ellis has yielded the 
publishing reins to Elmer P. Grierson. 
Vereen Bell is no longer fiction editor, and 
one can frequently see his stories in the Post. 
Esca G. Rodger has taken his position, while 
Franklin Reck continues as managing editor 
and M. L. Haas as art editor. 


Mr. Reck reported that immediate needs 
are good detective yarns of 4000 words 
and Outstanding Boy write-ups with pic- 
tures. These may be a picture and a caption 
or a picture and one to two hundred words. 


The magazine is otherwise fairly well 
stocked up, but Mr. Reck warns that he 
never turns down a good story as long as 
it fits the qualifications. Remember, refrain 
from writing down! The readers of the 
American Boy are used to adult fiction and 
range in age from 12 to 20. “The stories 
should be a force for good—alive, inspiring, 
hot repelling the reader by preaching or 
moralizing; rather, applying moral truths 
and setting forth high ideals in character 
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and action. Prigs are not wanted for heroes, 
nor are out-and-out love stories welcomed, 
although a fine boy-and-girl friendship plot 
is periodically taken. Humor, sport, mystery 
and aviation plots are warmly received, as 
well as tales of small-town and_ rural 
activity.” 


The staff does a large part of the non- 
fiction as an exact slant is necessary, but 
there is an opening for brief how-to-do-it 
pieces. Canadian and American serial rights 
are purchased here, with payment on accept- 
ance starting at 2 cents per word. 


Burroughs Clearing House, at 6071 Second 
Boulevard, reports things the same with this 
banking journal. Henry J. Boone, editor, 
pays 2 to 3 cents a word for well-prepared 
scripts, which, if ghosted, should bear the 
O.K. of some bank official. “Know your 
subject,” he warns, “be brief, do not stretch 
your article, and above all do not stray from 
banking.” Much of the magazine’s material 
is purchased in the open market. 


The Mathews Company’s string of publi- 
cations at 1221 Beaufait has been cut in half, 
and C. R. Johnson replaces Louise Suther- 
land as editor, who was reported to have 
overstocked the publications. Babies and 
Civic Health are the two magazines still 
surviving. The former reaches dairies, and 
carries articles about babies, their health and 
their bringing up. These articles are written 
by nurses, doctors or anyone able to turn in 
a good, constructive piece from 400 to 1500 
words, the average being 900. This wordage 
holds for Civic Health also, which uses 
articles pertaining to that subject. Payment 
is 1% cents a word and $3 to $5 for photos. 


The Business News Publishing Company 
is still at 5229 Cass Avenue, with George T. 
Taubeneck continuing as editor of the 
Air Conditioning and Electric Refrigeration 
News. Phil Redecker is managing editor and 
reported that requirements are the same, but 
that payment has been changed from | cent 
a word to 6 cents the printed line. This is 
a good market for the free-lancer who can 
turn out “Stories of exceptional news value 
or extraordinary informative how-to-do-it 
yarns on merchandising or servicing policies 
of highly successful refrigerator sales organi- 
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zations.” Material on Air Conditioning of 
a similar nature is also desired. Checks for 
accepted MSS. are mailed on the 10th of the 
month following their publication. 


The Michigan Motor News continues to 
be one of Detroit’s best markets, though it 
is hard to crack. Its new offices are now at 
614 United Artists Building, and the editor, 
William J. Trepagnier, reports an enlarged 
staff, including James Welch, formerly of 
the Detroit Times, who, under the pen name 
of “The Old Traveler,” has been writing up 
various Michigan cities, thus eliminating this 
one phase of the market for free-lancers. 
However, though he uses little fiction, 
Mr. Trepagnier complains that good fiction 
is very hard to get. The length is 2000 
words and the new price is now $35 instead 
of $10 less. Stories need not have a distinct 
tie-up with motoring, but a subtle connec- 
tion, either with touring or automotive 
matters, is advisable. 


Non-fiction should be _ illustrated and 
should have a new or original angle con- 
cerning touring or places to visit. Old-time 
motoring articles are not desired, as the 
magazine is well stocked on that type. How- 
ever, the picture craze is also much in evi- 
dence at the Motor News, and good series 
of pix telling a story of a state or a tourist 
objective are especially desirable. These series 
may run fifteen to twenty in number and 
bring $35 a set, usually averaging $3 per. 
Payment is on acceptance. Shorter fiction 
scripts and pictorial series bring a monetary 
reward of about $20. 


Grocer’s Spotlight has moved to 1020 Fox 
Theatre Building, and is edited by W. J. 
Cusick, who says he can use MSS. on grocery 
sales, stores, layouts and allied matters, in- 
cluding material on household appliances. 
Stories should run about a _newspaper’s 
column of type and are paid for either on 
acceptance or publication, according to 
merit. 


Buick Magazine is the official publication 
of the Buick Motor Car Company, with 
H. H. Curtice, president and general manager 
of Buick, as editor, with W. F. Hufstader, 
general sales manager, as associate editor. 
However, a letter from H. H. Penny, former 


editor, informs us that Mr. David V. Cleary, 
at 818 Hancock West, Detroit, is editoria] 
director and prefers that correspondence he 
sent to him, and that authors query him firg 
regarding MSS. He dislikes taking eithe 
MSS. or photos without prior arrangement 
and a perusal of sample copies revealed that 
he likes articles of about 500 words with 
several pix, and they usually have some 
motoring angle, although this is not neces. 
sarily the main feature. “Payment is made 
by arrangement with the author, taking into 
account the difficulties of securing the ma 
terial and the nature of the illustrations,” 


Secondary Markets 


Automotive Daily News has moved from 
the New Center Building to 2751 East Jef. 
ferson. George Slocum is publisher, Chris 
Sinsabaugh editor, and William C. Callahan 
is managing editor. Mr. Callahan reported 
that requirements are about the same, but 
payment for spot news has been doubled to 
40 cents the column inch, with $1.50 for 
photos. One hundred and eighty-seven cor. 
respondents are maintained in_ principal 
cities, and the editors like to give each one 
a square deal by not appointing too many 
to a given area. Automotive features ar 
considered, while a written application may 
result in a correspondentship. 

The Dudgeon Feature Service is no longet 
buying material. 

The Beauty Digest is a new publication d 
eight months’ standing, edited by Fred W. 
Rhode, at 1216 Maccabees Building, and és 
a trade paper going to beauty shops and 
beauty schools, using pix and paragraphs on 
schools, shops, the trade, etc. Up to date 
Mr. Rhode has not been obliged to buy any: 
thing, and so his rates are yet undeterminet, 
though he seemed open-minded regarding 
future contributions. 

F. T. D. News, 251 W. Larned Street, i 
the Florist Telegraph Delivery Association 
publication, edited by R. B. “Bob” Power, 
who uses articles on technique, growth and 
care of flowers. Experience articles at 
usually supplied by members of the associ 
tion. Length is about 1000 words, and pay- 
ment depends for the most part on th 
article, frequently being at 1% cents pt 
word. 
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The Grosse Pointe Aristocrat is a new 
publication going to residents of Detroit’s 
fashionable suburb. Though the writer was 
unable to contact L. A. Johnson, the editor, 
he did recently have a copy of the first issue, 
in which there was an editor’s note to the 
effect that short short stories were wanted. 
No payment would be made until the end 
of the year, when some sort of a prize, 
probably cash, would be awarded. 

Outwitting Handicaps has moved to 12716 
Tuller. Harry Smithson, the editor, reported 
that he is buying little now, owing to the 
fact that the publishers are reorganizing from 
the “Chair Warmers’ Society” to “We, The 
Handicapped.” Mr. Smithson wants less of 
the morbid cripple story and more of the 
health angle, preferring health recovery yarns 
written in the first person. He pays ¥ cent 
a word on acceptance ; while he is always on 
the lookout for gadgets that may help the 
handicapped, such as mobile bed trays, desks, 
etc. These should be short, graphic descrip- 
tions, accompanied by a sketch, however 
crude. The magazine is a bi-monthly and 
prepared largely by those folks suffering 
from some handicap, though Mr. Smith is 
not averse to buying cartoons or articles 
from anyone if they are what he needs. 

Northern Sportsman, 550 West Lafayette 
Boulevard, is edited by Mr. Gillis, assisted 
by Arch Lewis, and uses hunting, fishing 
and skeet articles, from a paragraph to 2000 
words. No photos are wanted and payment 
is by the story, with the territory covered 
confined to the Great Lakes region. 

The Michigan Investor and The Michigan 
Contractor and Builder are both staff-written 
and published at 5 West Larned Street, with 
George J. Harding editing the former and 
Miss S. M. Carter the latter. 

The Michigan Republican, 539 Free Press 
Building, is edited by Norman Long as the 
official organ of the Republican party in 
Michigan, and as such receives its material 
from that organization. 

Detroit Legal News, 610 West Congress, 
material arranged for. 

The Adcrafter, 2237 Book Tower, official 
magazine of the Detroit Adcraft Club, local 
group of advertising men, has Harold Has- 
tings for its new editor, but material is 
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obtained chiefly from members or otherwise 
arranged for. 

Tool Engineer is still at 2842 West Grand 
Boulevard, and published by the Bramson 
Publishing Company. It treats of the tool 
engineer’s business and industrial problems 
and its contributions are usually furnished 
by men well experienced in that field. 

The Detroiter, 320 Lafayette, is the Detroit 
Board of Commerce’s mouthpiece, and like 
the Catholic Woman and the Woman’s City 
Club Magazine, offers no market. Nor do 
the Masonic News, Masonic Temple, and the 
Real Estate and Builder’s News, 1032 Buhl 
Building, where W. C. Knoertzer has suc- 
ceeded Colonel Burdick as editor, the latter 
having joined the Free Press staff. 

Pioneering, the magazine of Detroit, “Yes- 
terday, Today and Tomorrow,” is starting 
its sixth year as a quarterly and is usually 
written by its owner, Howard Harvey, local 
advertising man. New offices are at 1222 
United Artists Building. 


The DAC News helped the Detroit Ath- 
letic Club celebrate its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary, and continues to be about the finest 
club publication in the world, but its pub- 
lisher is still soured by the acts of thoughtless 
contributors who neglected to study the 
requirements, so his good checks go to picked 
big-name feature and humor writers. 


The Michigan Manufacturer and Finan- 
cial Record, 915 Transportation Building. 
Chiefly staff-prepared, but occasionally an 
advertising story paid for on a straight 
advertising commission is arranged. N. T. 
Farr is editor, with Edward Hayes, M. E. 

The Midwest Yachting News is the new 
name for “Yachting News” and Walter 
Brennan still presides at the helm, using 
mainly stories prepared by members of the 
various yacht clubs along Lakes St. Clair 
and Erie. Address, Penobscot Building. 

Linen Supply News, trade journal at 1010 
Fox Theatre Building. Failed to see editor. 


Detroit Law Fournal, 801 Lawyers Build- 
ing, Thomas W. Thompson, editor, using 
legal notices only. 

Where-What-When in Detroit is the new 


name for “Detroit This Week,” and emanat- 
ing from an office in the Free Press Building, 
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lists amusements, night clubs, etc., for distri- 
bution at hotels and railroad stations. 

Michigan Insurance Review, edited at 
1015 Transportation Building by Mr. L. H. 
Hoffman, buys nothing now, but might in 
the future. 


Detroit radio stations are supplied either 
by the big chains or their own writing staffs. 


Three magazines have discontinued. They 
are Trailer Caravan, the Michigan Liquor 
News, and the Detroit Saturday Night, a 
venerable weekly that folded not long after 
its founder’s death. Signature has sus- 


pended. 


Exclusive to WRITER’s DIGEST 


ST. LOUIS: writers hoping to cash 


checks drawn on any of St. Louis’ sixty- 
seven banks should adjust themselves to sev- 
eral ideas. First, the checks will probably be 
in the $10-$20 bracket. There aren’t any 
journalistic jackpots to be hit in St. Louis, 
no pulp houses where the length can go up to 
six and ten thousand, no high-pay slicks, no 
book publishers waiting with a $250 advance 
check. 


Most St. Louis publications are relatively 


short-staffed, and have little time for re- 
writing, revision and check-back correspond- 
ence; they’re more likely to ship an article 
back if it doesn’t come close to fitting than 
to spend a day of an editor’s time trying to 
whittle it into shape. St. Louis editors are 
particularly allergic to “padding,” whether it 
is intentional or inadvertent, and that extra 
five bucks worth of wordage slipped in is 
more likely to get the whole article rejected 
than to appear on the pay-check. 


Word buyers in St. Louis fall into three 
categories: the juvenile and religious paper 
market, the trade journal market, and a 
miscellaneous group touching the house or- 
gan, foreign language and newspaper fringes. 

In the trade journal classification, proba- 
bly the most open market at present is The 
Wooden Barrel, published by the Associated 
Cooperage Industries of America, at 408 
Olive. F. P. Hankerson is the editor, and 
frankly avows himself in need of good 
articles for the paper, a monthly. Hankerson 


gets a good deal of stuff, most of it slanted 
wrongly. The name is a trifle misleading, 
since most writers seem to think it should 
deal with how to make barrels, but this js 
not the case. The paper goes to the customers 
of the cooperage industries, and articles 
should deal with the uses of barrels in jn. 
dustry, written from the user’s viewpoint, to 
interest other users. Unique uses of barrels 
as industrial containers are all right, but 
articles don’t necessarily have to uncover 
something strange or unusual; sound man. 
agement methods employing barrels as con. 
tainers for merchandise of any description js 
the keynote, showing a resulting économy, 
efficiency, preservation or facility of han- 
dling. Lengths can run up to 2500 words, 
paid for at publication at 1c a word. Articles 
should be accompanied by a couple of good 
photos illustrating the action of the story, for 
which from $2 to $5 are paid. The condition 
of this paper’s inventory makes it a good 
potential source of fast income at present. 

Meat Merchandising, published by the 
Von Hoffman Press at 105 S. Ninth Street, is 
an active market fairly well known to most 
trade journalists. Editor Frank Maher is co- 
operative with instructions as to his require- 
ments and responsive to queries. The maga- 
zine goes to retail] meat merchandising opera- 
tions, which fairly well tells the story of the 
type of material it carries: idea-packed 
articles of practices whereby meat dealers 
sell more meat, how they move slow sellers, 
increase profit with better sales or manage- 
ment. Unique or unusual selling stunts or 
promotions are also very welcome, as are 
ideas for profitable tie-ins with related gro- 
cery products or beverages. Maher also likes 
plenty of good, sharp action illustrations, 
having an unposed appearance and any 
equipment appearing in the photos should 
not be obsolete. Rates and terms are good: 
Ic a word upward, always at publication and 
sometimes before, with good prices for 
photos also. 


The American Paint Journal Company, 
at 3713 Washington, also offers a tolerably 
open market for the free-lance with its two 
journals, American Painter @ Decorator and 
American Paint & Oil Dealer, provided the 
material is centered around a well-chosen 
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2 ANNOUNCES: 
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: | AM NOW IN NEW YORK 

er 

n 

n- | HAVE returned to my New York office so that | can per- 

. sonally represent you with the hundreds of editors who are 

‘ buying manuscripts every day. 

Ys 

n- In New York | am continuing to give the same individualized 

1s, service which you have grown to expect from me. 

es | KNOW WHAT EDITORS WANT! Remember, | SHOW 

od YOU HOW to write for the editors. They are the ones who 

or buy your stories and they are the ones you must please. 

mn ° 

id NO PUNCHES ARE PULLED! ' 5° a 

no stupi 

flattery and meaningless phrases. If your story is salable | 

* personally lay it on the desks of editors who are BUYING. If 

<4 it is not salable in the shape you submit it to me, then | give 

is you a hard-headed sales criticism of your story, article or 

ist book. | have been thoroughly trained in New York editorial 

0- offices so you will find my criticisms valid and constructive. 

e Together we will make your material salable—if it can be 

a made salable. 

» ARE YOU SATISFIED WITH YOUR WRITING 

he CAREER? If not, | have something you want and need. If 

ed you are already a selling writer, | can expand your markets 

rs and increase your sales! 


’ DON'T WRITE FOR REJECTS 


o —WRITE FOR THE EDITORS! 
re FEES: 
‘0- $1 to 3,000 words $5 from 15,000 to 25,000 
$2 from 3,000 to 6,000 $10 from 25,000 to 50,000 
eS $3 from 6,000 to 10,000 $15 from 50,000 to 85,000 
1S $4 from 10,000 to 15,000 $20 above 85,000 words 

: Fees are based on individual mss. and must be enclosed 
; lan ae an Guin os one. 
“2 REMEMBER MY NEW ADDRESS. ALL MSS. MUST BE SENT TO NEW YORK 
or 

GENE BOLLES 

Ly, ' and 
ly 
wo B « 
~ | 935 Fifth Ave. New York City 


he 
en Murry Hill 2-6019 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Can You Write Correct English? 


Then, you can sell Juvenile ma- 
terial—Stories, Articles, Fillers. 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 

Now I'm teaching it. 


Write for terms to 


WILL HERMAN 


766 Hippodrome Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 











BEST BET FOR BEGINNERS 


is the ‘real experience’’ gt Beg quickest way to get into 
print and be paid for it—and can help you, 

Beginners who read my article on the real- eeriens Fret 
featured in Writer's Digest for July, 1939, have me 
for personal help—and they are now selling. 

You get no form letters or canned criticism from me My 
service to po 4 individual and personal. Your satisfaction is 
assured by perience as a oo writer, and 
record of Subitehed articles and stori 

Your manuscript will receive Ag same personal attention 
and complete individual treatment that have enabled other 
beginners to make their first sale. Service includes detailed 
criticism, revision suggestions and latest market advice, 

Fee: One dollar each thousand words or fraction. 


FELIX FLAMMONDE 


Postbox 550, Redwood City, Calif. 











POEMS SET TO MUSIC 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
100 of my songs and arrangements have been 
accepted for publication. Details of Collabora- 
tion Agreement will be sent, should your ma- 
terial be adaptable to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 
A. B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria Los Angeles, Calif. 











PIANO PARTS OF THREE POEMS 


at one time, $18.00 (Regular $30.00 value). By installments, 
pay only $3.00 and I will start the 3 piano parts. “‘WHEN 
IT’S SPRINGTIME IN THE ROCKIES” piano arrangement 
was made in this studio. Music guaranteed. 


LUTHER A. CLARK 
Composer and Publisher 


Dept. 40-WD-7 Thomaston, Maine 














SONG WRITERS 


Poems or melodies. Write for my OUTSTANDING, 
ogg offer without delay. One cent marvelously 
spent. re that will speak for itself and one 
you can TRULY APPRECIATE. Seeing is believing . 
and LET ME CONVINCE YOU NOW! 


RAY HIBBELER 


C-13, 2157 N. Avers Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 








subject, and slanted right. George Boardman 
Perry, editor of the Painter & Decorator, 
admits that his paper is largely staff written, 
simply due to the inadequacy of outside ma- 
terial submitted. Again, a misunderstanding 
of the nature of the paper and its aims is 
responsible for many failures. The aim of 
the paper, says Perry, is to help the paint- 
ing contractor and decorator to do a better 
job and make more money; they’re not in- 
terested in ducky interior decoration schemes 
handled from the standpoint of the house. 
holder. Two types of story are the best bets: 
one is an account of how some good con. 
tractor handled a good job of decorating, 
either residential or commercial building, 
from the standpoint of the technique of ap- 
plication of decorating materials. Points to 
be included would be the types of materials, 
how the job was planned and organized, how 
put into effect, any efficiency or money- 
saving kinks developed. The other angle 
would be straight success story: how some 
substantial painting or decorating contractor 
built up a successful business through sound 
operating methods. Naturally, the subject 
would have to be an outstanding firm, doing 
a clean merchandising job. This applies to 
contractors only, not dealers. Rates are 
about a cent a word, $1 to $2 for pix, which 
must be good, at publication. 

American Paint © Oil Dealer, edited by 
Arthur A. Poss in the same house, is a paint, 
wallpaper, glass and decorative materials 
dealer magazine. Articles on outstanding 
examples of merchandising and management 
by such dealers are welcome. Same rates as 
the Painter @ Decorator: preferred length 
for both is about 1000 words. Both editors 
prefer the query, incidentally, rather than 
the shot-in-the-dark type of submission. 

Farm Machinery & Equipment, published 
by the Midland Publishing Company at 804 
Pine, and edited by Arch S. Merrifield, is in 
the market for good articles on merchan- 
dising, sales policies, management and sales 
promotion by farm equipment dealers. This 
market is most open, naturally, to writers in 
small communities where the big implement 
dealers flourish. Articles should be relatively 
short, and get into the details of any subject 
discussed. Don’t care much about pix. Rates 
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are 25c per column inch, at publication; the 
column is about 214” wide. Incidentally, 
the same house occasionally receives material 
offered to Better Farm Equipment @ Meth- 
ods, their vocational agricultural instructors’ 
paper, which is not a market, so save your 
stamps on that one. 


The National Leather and Shoe Finder’s 
Association publication has changed its name 
from Shoe Repair Service to Shoe Service. 
Requirements and policy remain the same, 
however ; it’s edited in the Mart Building by 
Walter J. Eggers. Uses short articles on im- 
proved methods or selling stunts by shoe re- 
pair shops, with emphasis on merchandising 
quality and service. One or two photos with 
each article. Pays on publication, lc per 
word, and about $2 per pix. 


Sporting Goods Dealer, edited by Horace 
G. Heitzeberg, is published at 2171 N. 10th, 
by C. C. Spink & Son. A trade journal di- 
rected to sporting goods retailers and depart- 
ments, it uses articles up to 1000 words on 
management and merchandising of sports 
goods shops. Display, store arrangement, 
stock control, promotion tie-ups are good 
subjects, with a photo or two, or perhaps a 
diagram of the store lay-out or window dis- 
play, for illustration. Rates are from Yc to 
lc per word, $1 to $1.50 per illustration, at 
publication. Heitzeberg states, however, that 
at present he’s absolutely stocked until next 
February or March, and suggests that good 
ideas caught now might be held over for 
consideration next spring. 


Midcontinent Banker, in the Merchants- 
LaClede Building, doesn’t represent a_first- 
class market, getting most of its material 
through members of the banking business. 
A query from a well-informed person on 
some worthwhile phase of bank management 
and practice may result in an order, payment 
“by arrangement at nominal rates.” They 
also occasionally buy photos for their cover, 
nature and human interest scenes, paying 
about $5 for them. James J. Wingert is the 
editor. 


Dairyman’s journal, Broadview Hotel, in 
East St. Louis, is also pretty much of a closed 
Proposition, though they publish articles of 





WE CAN HELP YOU 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the judg- 

ing of manuscripts as editors and author’s 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world, a personal acquaintance with 
practically every editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute straight-from-the-shoulder 
frankness. We want clients who have the will to 
go forward—we want to help them to go forward. 
Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland and others. 

Send for circular and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, William 
C. Lengel, H. E. Maule, William Allen White, 
Marie M. Meloney, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, 
Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas and 
others. 





Jane Hardy, President 


55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 








| 
| 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. | 
_ 





“NO TYPIST IN THE U. S. A, 


could have done better!"’ says HARRY STEPHEN ——— 
—editor and author (his 29th ag novel, ‘The Portrait 
of Jirjohn Cobb,”” appeared Feb. 1)—of my typing of hi 
latest mss. Send me your mss. =. professional typing. 
First 20,000 words, 35c per 1000; 30c per M thereafter. | 


MARTIN T. KEAVENY | 


541 Deming Place Chicago, Illinois 











CAUGHT SO SHORT ON SHORT-SHORTS 


That I’m reading three for $1, until Aug. Ist, only. (Yop 
can send one or more at a time.) Have also been i 
all lengths for ten years. | 


JOHN KIERAN 
Danville, i. 


114 Chester Ave. 

















Composers — Lyricists 


Songs arranged—words and melodies written or revise 


by the arranger of "Cherry Blossom Lane," ‘'Treasu 
Island," "'Carolina Moon'' and many other hits. Reason 
able rates for finest professional service. Send for details. 


HAROLD POTTER 


Box 81, Station G, New York 








Write for free inspiring booklet 
7 outlining opportunities for ama- 
teur Songwriters. We _ have 
laced more than 150 new songs for publication 
| a new writers during recent months. 
ALLIED MUSIC, INC. 
Dept. 14, Box 507 Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Earn money with YOUR photos 


, We offer you a low cost Home Study course that 
will teach you how to make photos you can sell, 
where and how to sell them—and give 
you a practical training in everyday 
7 photography. 
4 @ RALPH FORNEY, A.R.P.S.—one 
of the hundreds of successful U. P. 
4] graduates, writes: “Before I was half 
through the course I had the pleasure 
of seeing my photos in print.” 
Send for Free Booklet. 


UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, Inc. 


10 West 33rd St. (Dept. 6) New York City 








” Sota laaasaine a=? = HOW!" My so on writing. 


= IF--YOU ARE SEEKING GA CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE 


BB If—you'd tike all minor ON YOU 
1f—you desire PLOTS, need TYPING or GHOST- WRITING: 
1F—you wish a non-formulized COURSE IN FICTION 
TECHNIQUE. 
ee It but give me the opportunity, I'll conscientiously do 
utmost to assist you. Low rates. Free resubmission. 


MILDRED |. REID 
Literary i 
213117 RIDGE BLVD. 


VANSTON (CHICAGO), ILL. 


We are os for good books to print and publish. 
Send for details. 


National Service Since 1914 


WETZEL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


524 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


SONG POEMS SET TO MUSIC 


We specialize in fox trots, waltzes, religious or semi- 
classical ballads. Professional service. Send poems and 
write for information. Write for latest broadcast news. 
Correct Work Guaranteed. 


GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 
DEPT. 2438 THOMASTON, MAINE 


WIN $$ IN CONTESTS! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the ‘‘cream” of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Recipes, etc. Also 
winning rt ee and articles to help YOU win! Rates $2 year- 
ly, SPECIAL—Subscriptions now only $1 yearly. Latest copy 
20 cents—none free. Order yours NOW and win your share! 
HEALY'S CONTEST BULLETIN 
T. A. Mullen, Owner and Editor 
20 W. Washington St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


POETS: 


Send ae addressed stamped envelope for 1940 PRIZE PRO- 

Ge — Quarterly prizes, $25; Poetry Book Contest, a, 
will receive also description of HELP YOURSEL 

HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO SEND 









































KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929: 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
702 N. Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 


BE FUNNY MAKE MONEY 


LEARN GAG WRITING 


Tremendous demand. Famous GAG BUILDER COURSE 
mow costs less than ten cents a week. No drawing re- 
quired. STAMP brings free information on how you, too, 
can share in this fascinating money-making profession. 


DON ULSH STUDIOS 
518 Wrightwood, Dept. W. D., 








Chicago, Ill. 





interest and aid to the rural dairy operator. 
G. Edwin Popkess, editor and publisher, says 
they get nearly all of their material through 
established correspondents. Not advisable to 
submit anything without a query. 

Incidentally, for the record and for those 
who still hopefully send stuff to National 
Druggist, it’s been discontinued. 


T. LOUIS contains several good juvenile 

markets, albeit at the relatively low rates 
usually prevailing in such fields, pretty well 
concentrated under three roofs. First is the 
Christian Board of Publication at 2700 Pine, 
where Highway, Front Rank, Junior World, 
and Storyland are put to bed every week. 
Frances Woolery, editor of long standing of 
Highway, says the market there is open, run- 
ning almost entirely to single articles or 
stories now, however, since they’re getting 
most of their serials from the Methodist 
Book Concern in Cincinnati, a syndicate. 
This weekly is slanted for both boys and 
girls from about ten to seventeen, and char- 
acters may well fall in that bracket. Clean, 
inspirational stuff, of course, in fiction, up 
to 2000 words, with articles on almost any 
subject of interest and enlightenment, up to 
1000. Rates are about $4 per thousand 
words, or slightly less than Yc; they report 
promptly, however, and pay within the 
month of acceptance. Incidentally, all the 
papers here are becoming more and more 
illustration minded, and pay decently for 
good pix, “according to the trouble and ex- 
pense of getting them,” up to $3. Drawings 
bring $6, or $8 with a cover overlay. 

Front Rank, edited by Herbert L. Minard, 
is extending into the adult interest bracket 
now, classing its appeal “from 18 to 40.” 
Problem stories, sports, vacation and mild 
adventure are best, with an _ inspirational 
twist, up to 3000. Also uses some hobby 
and vacation articles, with photos. 

junior World, same address, Hazel A. 
Lewis, editor, appealing to youngsters in 
ages from nine to eleven, wants their story 
length specifications pulled down to 1000- 
1500. Formerly they used them up to 2500, 
but recently they’ve had to devote two pages 
of the paper to a missionary section, which 


makes a reduction in the story length neces- 


sary. Here, too, the sale of serials is re- 
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stricted, with short stories and articles being 
the best bet. Handicraft kinks, travel articles 
and photos, scientific facts to surprise the 
juvenile mind, all are good topics. 

Storyland, also run by Hazel Lewis, is 
their tot publication, using very elementary 
yarns for kids under nine, up to 1500 words. 
Animals, handicraft, play projects, are good 
article subjects. All the Christian Board 
papers pay about the same rates, same terms. 
There’s a rumor in the house, incidentally, 
that some changes may be afoot in the not- 
too-distant future, but they’re still nebulous, 
and for the present the market is open as is. 

Changes have already happened at the 
Eden Publishing House, 1724 Chouteau. 
Four of their former publications, Children’s 
Comrade, Boy’s Companion, Girl’s Friend, 
and Evangelical Tidings, have been discon- 
tinued, so scratch ’em off your list. That 
doesn’t mean the firm’s folding, by any 
means. they’ve replaced the discontinued 
sheets with four new titles: Friends, Treas- 
ure, Venture, and Youth. This is what might 
be called a deferred market, at present, be- 
cause the house is definitely overstocked in 
every department. They want to dispose of 
their present inventory before receiving any 
new submissions, and will announce details 
of the requirements of their four new titles 
as soon as they feel the need. Fred McLean 
is still boss, and Marie Rose Remmel is still 
on the editorial staff. At present, they’re 
definitely out of the market, and would 
rather have writers wait until they announce 
needs before submitting. 

Two good religious markets still going 
strong are The Queen’s Work and Faculty 
Advisor, at 3742 West Pine. The former is 
edited by Father Herbert Walker, and the 


This FREE Book 


has shown Many People How 
to Write Stories that Sell 


Hoosier Students and Graduates 
are getting real money for their 
stories. They benefit fromthe 
persona! direction of our critics 
who give unlimited individual 
criticism and manuscript sales 
service that gets results. Hoosier 
Institute not only teaches you 
how to write but tells you 
where to sell. Because you are 
interested in learning to write 
stories that publishers will buy, 
send for your FREE copy of 
“The Art of Story Writing.” 


Get YOUR copy NOW 


No cost or obligation is in- 
curred when you request your 
FREE copy of this valuable 
book. It has pointed the way 
to good income and fame for ast 
many men and women. It will ustified in giving 
reveal what your opportunities udgment that your 
are in this fascinating profes- i s ting 
sion. Send for it today. is presses mer A comprehensive 
Address: and practical 

(Signed) ‘yack LONDON. 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE, 155 Hoosier Bldg., Chicago 

















PERFECT TYPING — QUICK SERVICE 


25c per 1,000 words or fraction thereof— 
2 carbon copies. Grammatical corrections. 


GLADYS E. GIBBS 


117 Del Ray Avenue Bethesda, Mé¢ 

















WANTED 


Men and women everywhere, to operate! 
our tested, money-making news bureaus. 
Good profits. Own and manage bureau | 
yourself. Easy, fascinating work. No 
capital needed. This offer not good within | 
60 miles of St. Paul and Minneapolis. Com- | 
plete instructions for operating and the | 
right to use our system, 25c, coin only. 
Twin City News Bureau, Dept. W. D., P. Oo. | | 
Box 1148, Minneapolis, Minn. | 





are constantly seeking and buying ma- 
terial for new movie plots. Many an 
unknown writer has suddenly become 
financially successful through a story 
that reached the proper parties in 
Hollywood. Wave you a story or idea 
that you think would be a good movie 


9124 Sunset Blvd. 





HOLLYWOOD MAJOR MOTION PICTURE STUDIOS 


Script Dept., AUTHORS INTERNATIONAL MART 


scenario? Write at once, without obli- 
gation, for full information regarding 
our service of STUDIO PRESENTA- 
TION before mailing your stories. Our 
service consists of synopsizing, editing 
and preparation for proper presentation 
to HOLLYWOOD STUDIOS. 


Hollywood, Calif. 
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| SPECIALIZE 


in developing talent. If you 
have talent and are willing to 
work, I’d like to hear from you. 
Because I am a writer myself 
and have also had editorial ex- 
perience, I can help you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd Street NEW YORK CITY 





MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


**Your prompt s 


25 and 
SO No, 10 and 6 . 
West of Rockies or Canada add 10%. 
SPECIAL—500 3 or 4-line name, address stickers 25c post- 
paid in United States. Complete list of supplies on request. 
If interested in buying, selling or exchanging used Writers’ 


cs” CEES CUO canes. oe 


BOX 202 





RESPONSIBLE _ EFFICIENT _ SPEEDY 


RES TYPERIE 


Free carbon, extra outside pages, minor corrections. 
Mailed flat. Rates on book lengths. Poetry Yc per line. 
Return postage, please! 

Don't mind the heat: 

RES does it neat. 


211 W. Maple St. Lombard, Ill. 








WE WILL PUBLISH YOUR BOOK AT LOWEST COST 
Piao We specialize in 


a 
tockama - SCCOLeMe orinting books 


135 Johnson Street Bklyn, New York City exclusively and 
know how you 
can publish your own book at the lowest cost. If you wish 
to publish your own work it will pay you to get in touch 
with us. We give plus value for less money. You get the 
same rate as our publisher customers, plus our experience 











LEARN TO WRITE HUMOR 


When war grows grim, people want to be made to laugh. 
And always, amid war’s seriousness, there is discovered a 
shortage of humorists. If you possess an aptitude for 
humor, your best chance to get started is at hand. Ask 
for free information. 

Jack W. Pansy, 2041 East 64th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





FOR BEGINNERS 


For those writers who are just starting, 
who have never sold a story, I have 
something that will save you a year’s 
time. A post card will bring you full 
details. Address 


"WRITER" 
1332 S. Bonnie Beach PI., Los Angeles, Calif. 








latter by Rev. Daniel Lord. A size change 
is announced in Queen’s Work, making the 
preferred length 1500 to 2000, instead of 
2500. Interest here is slanted to young peo- 
ple, 14 years and up, wholesome fiction and 
articles of current interest. A recent innova- 
tion is a department featuring individuals 
with unusual personalities or hobbies. Em- 
phatically not celebrities—just ordinary peo- 
ple who have an interesting side to their 
lives or activities. These are running about 
500 to 700 words, with a photo, about $7.50 
being paid for the package. General rates 
are good with both papers, in the religious 
field, being 1c per word on acceptance. 


Faculty Advisor wants articles of interest 
to Catholic teachers, priests and sisters in all 
school divisions, on such subjects as religious 
organization in schools, teaching of religion 
in schools, consumer cooperatives in schools, 
and other topics pertinent to the “how” side 
of education. They want them brief, how- 
ever, 300 to 500 words, with no illustrations, 
Both papers are published during the school 
months only, with a let-up in the summer. 


Miscellaneous markets and semi-markets 
include the Illinois Editor, published by the 
Mascoutah Publishing Company, in Mas- 
coutah, Illinois, just across the river. Arthur 
Jenkins is the editor. The publication is a 
front-office trade journal for weekly news- 
papers, and will buy intelligently written 
articles about front-office management, such 
subjects as circulation increase, advertising 
sales, short-cuts to economy being good ones. 
Nothing on printing production. The paper 
is an authoritative one, so only experienced 
newsmen should submit, unless a good one 
is used as a source. Rates are about Ic, on 
publication; no limitation on length. 


If you can write nice, wholesome family 
stories in German, you might try Die Abend- 
schule, a family magazine published in Ger- 
man by Louis Lange at 3600 Texas Avenue. 
They’re a little vague about their immediate 
prospects, but do buy a little occasionally, at 
no stated rate. 


Shell Progress, a house organ of the Shell 
Oil Company, Shell Building, might furnish 
you a tank of gasoline if you run onto a 
good travel picture on your trip this summer. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers, 
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They don’t buy copy, but do purchase an 
occasional scenic or travel picture, paying 
$5, Southern and Middlewestern territories 
only. J. H. Leach is the editor. 

If there’s a doctor in the house, he might 
query Hospital Progress, at 1402 S. Grand. 
It’s a technical medical and hospital journal, 
not in the open market, but buying technical 
articles from doctors and hospital people on 
special order only, no rates specified. This is 
the Bruce Publishing Company of Mil- 
waukee, with editorial offices in St. Louis. 
Rev. A. M. Schwitalla edits. Likewise for 
the medics with writing aspirations, the C. 
V. Mosby Company, at 3525 W. Pine, is one 
of the largest medical publishing houses in 
the country. Their several medical journals 
are no markets, of course, all material being 
furnished gratis, but they publish medical 
books on special arrangements with the 
author. They beg, however, that subjects be 
strictly scientific and medical, with no 
mythology, witchcraft or similar digressions, 
and do not encourage unprofessional submis- 
sions at all. 

Incidentally, it’s as important, from an 
overhead standpoint, for the writer to know 
where not to send submissions as for him to 
know his active markets. Here are the dead- 
heads of St. Louis, all of whom continue 
to receive free-lance submissions, but none of 
whom buy a nickel’s worth a year. Scratch 
‘em and save time and money. 

Western Insurance Review, staff written 
or gets material gratis; Life Insurance Sell- 
ing and Local Agent, ditto; Catholic Her- 
ald, staff written; The Censor, a local news 
magazine, entirely staff written; Cherry 
Diamond, house organ of the Missouri Ath- 
letic Club, used to buy a little, but com- 
pletely out of the market now and forever ; 
Missouri Pacific Magazine, Frisco Mechanics 
Magazine, Railroad Telegraphers Magazine. 
All three of these are railroad house mags, 
all staff or employee written, all get reams 
of free-lance submissions which are always 
shipped back. Oh, yes, if you know horses, 
and are trying to learn writing, you might 
get some encouragement by seeing your 
name in print in Saddle & Bridle, a nice 
horsy sportsman’s mag published by Arthur 
Van Ronzelen at the Chase Hotel. However, 
NO pay. 





Personal Integrity has 
No Substitute 


Year by year Our Reputation for Fair Deal- 
ing, Practical Knowledge and Skill in Guiding 
Writers grows. 


Writer's Quiz 


Are you tired of ‘‘Shopping Around’? 

Sore about incompetent advisers, who put fees ahead 
of their client’s welfare? 

Are you willing to (1) send a trial mss. and (2) write a 
full and complete letter about yourself—allowing us to 
show what we can do, on an ironclad “Satisfaction or 
Money Back Guarantee’? 


Correct Answer 


If your answer is “‘Yes”’ to these three simple questions, 
then we are the Advisory Service you have been looking for. 

Kindly try us today. st per 1000 words; 60c above 
5000, plus Return Postage 


Your Guarantee 
BACKGROUND: fToome) The Writer; Boston 
Transcript; Radio Theater Guild; Middlebury College 
Writer’s Conference. (Now) Faculty Member: Kathleen 
Dell School; Staley College; University of N. H. Writer’s 
Conference. And Three Workshop Courses in Short 
Story Writing for WCS. And Special Guest Lecturer at 
the Harvard University School of Public Health. 


EXPERIENCE: Free Lance Writer of 1000 articles and 
many published short stories, plays, etc. 


WRITERS COUNSEL SERVICE 


William E. Harris, Director 
A NATIONAL INSTITUTION SINCE 1929 


44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858) Cambridge, Mass. 











PROMPT AND EFFICIENT SERVICE FOR AUTHORS 


Spelling and punctuation corrected, minor criticisms given 
to writer, and manuscripts copied on bond paper, one 
carbon copy; at 75 cents per 1000 words up to 10,000 
words. Will suggest markets for your type of story. 


FRANCES E. WELLS 


420 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








A PLAN THAT WORKS 


Our pay after sale plan saves you money. Pay us 
15% commission after sale. If we fail to se you owe 
us nothing for the rewrite or marketing. We accept 
handwritten manuscript as all scripts rewritten must 
be typed for market submission. No folders, no post- 
card queries. Reading fee is one dollar each 
words in advance. ; 
— MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
25 


P. O. Box Norwood, Ohio 














“PET” MANUSCRIPTS MY SPECIALTY 


Have you a “pet” novel, book or short story on 
which you need honest, constructive help? Then 
you require the assistance of an agent with na- 
tional experience in editing and selling who | 
knows the editors in all publishing fields. I can | 
now handle the work of a few more established | 
writers or talented beginners. Write for full | 
information. 


FAUSTINA ORNER 


Sixteen Park Ave. New York City| 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 


Dramatic Play Publishers 


(Continued from page 34) 


Walter H. Baker Company, 178 Tremont 
Street, Boston, Mass. Bought up for the 
season. However, they are always on the 
lookout for exceptional material. 

Banner Play Bureau, Inc., 111 Ellis Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. They publish a wide 
variety of entertainment material and are 
particularly in the market for full length 
plays. 

Willis N. Bugbee Company, 428 South 
Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. One act and 
full length plays, as well as stunts, recita- 
tions and novelty entertainments. 

T. S. Denison & Company, 203 North 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, II]. Comedies 
and farces of both one act and three act 
length. They also use an occasional serious 
play, as well as some short holiday plays. 

Dramatic Publishing Company, 59 East 
Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. One act 
and three act plays. They also use some 
dramatic one act plays for school contest 
use. 

Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, 
Ohio. They publish entertainment material 
for all occasions. Good short and full length 
comedies go well here. 

Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, New 
York City. One of the largest houses but a 
difficult market to hit. They offer the ama- 
teur rights to many previously produced 
professional plays. 

Frederick B. Ingram Productions, Rock 
Island, Ill. Specialize in full length plays. 
At present are fairly well bought up. 

Ivan Bloom Hardin Company, 3806 Cot- 
tage Grove Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Mayfair Producing Company, 7 East 44th 
St., New York City. Effie Young, Play 
Editor. One act and full length plays. 

The National Drama Company, Box 797, 
Memphis, Tenn. James C. Parker, President. 

The Northwestern Press, 200 Park Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Lawrence M. Brings, 
Manager. This house publishes a variety 
of entertainment material. Short adolescent 
comedies and serious one act plays are in 
demand. 

Paine Publishing Company, 40 East First 
Street, Dayton, Ohio. Are interested in full 


length comedies and farces suitable for high 
school use. They also publish one act plays 
and general program material. 

Row, Peterson & Company, 1911 Ridge 
Avenue, Evanston, Ill. One act and ful] 
length plays only. Particularly interested 
in three act plays for high school production, 


N addition to these firms which Paul §. 
McCoy has personally done business 
with as explained in his article on page 33 
the following firms are responsible publishers 
of dramatic fiction: 

Ames Publishing Company, Clyde, Ohio, 

Art Craft Play Company, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, and Kansas City, Missouri. 

Banks-Flanagan Company, 920 North 
Franklin Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Banner Play Bureau, Inc., 519 Main Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Beckley-Cardy Company, 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Drama Guild, 944 Little Building, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Dramatists Play Service, 6 East 
Street, New York City. 

Fitzgerald Publishing Corp. (consolidated 
with Walter H. Baker Co.), 178 Tremont 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Longmans, Green & Company, 114 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

Meyer and Brother, 230 East Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Penn Publishing Company, 925 Filbert 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Raymond Youmans Publishing Company, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 

Wetmore Declamation Bureau, 
South Paxton Street, Sioux City, Iowa. 


1632 Indiana 


39th 


1631 





Little Theater Play Contest 
Sir: 

The Wayfarers’ Civic Repertory Theater of 
San Francisco announces a Play Contest for 
original, unproduced plays. The plays must be 
full length, either comedy or drama, costume or 
modern. There are no restrictions as to theme. 
All plays should be received not later than mid- 
night, September 1, 1940. 

The winning manuscript will be produced dur 
ing the 1940 season, and the author will receive a 
cash prize. All rights will be retained by the 
writer. 

Entries, accompanied by return postage, should 
be mailed to Play Reading Committee, Wayfarer’ 
Civic Repertory, 1749 Clay Street, San Francisco, 
California. Jack Tuomas, Director. 
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It took us 20 years 


... to write this 


URING the long and honorable history of Edmond Pauker, Inc. this “top 

flight" literary agency has never advertised; we have not needed to 

advertise. Our clients include some of the world's most famous writers. 
We have sold and are selling their scripts in the most exacting—and the most 
profitable—markets. 

And while serving these great “names'' we have at the same time developed 
many new writers. 

So we haven't needed to advertise. And we don't need to now—for our 
own sakes. 

But — 

There is an actual shortage of new writers. 

No one knows this better than we do. Publishers and producers—theatrical, 
motion picture and radio producers—are continually asking us for more and 
more scripts. More first class professionally written scripts, that is. Of this 
quality there is never enough. The well-established writers—our own clients 
as well as clients of other first class authors’ representatives—are turning out 
as much copy as they can. More is needed. Much more. 

And more is being written, but it is not of professional quality. A great 
number of new writers, not yet established, many of them with genuine talent 
are getting rejection slips instead of checks because their scripts do not meet 
the necessary standards of craftmanship. 

During our twenty years in business we have helped many such writers. 
Now, in response to an acute need that is being felt in the great publishing 
and producing centers of America, we have decided to undertake a fuller 
responsibility towards the new writer. 

In the past only established professional writers had easy access to the 
big firms of authors’ representatives—the "top flight" agencies who are on 
intimate terms with publishers and producers. 

* Now this is changed. We have built a new door to our office. A special 
door for new writers. Through it those who have not yet attained complete 
professional status will be welcomed. This advertisement is for the purpose 
of inviting them to use it. 

The new door is our newly organized Department of Consultation and 
Collaboration. 

Authors who are not yet established will submit their scripts through this 
department. If scripts are found to be of professional quality then they will 
be handled in the usual way on an agency basis. If they are not of pro- 
fessional quality a service of expert consultation and, if necessary, collabora- 
tion will be provided so that they may be put in condition to submit for 
publication or production through our various departments handling stories, 
plays, motion picture, radio, and television material. 

A booklet has been prepared which will be mailed free to authors request- 
ing more information about this new department. It contains fascinating 
glimpses into the history of many famous plays, pictures, and stories and 
describes fully what we are able to accomplish. 

Do not send manuscripts, but write for full information. 


EDMOND PAUKER, ING., Dept. D-7 
Capitol Theatre Bldg. 
1639 Broadway New York City 
f 


message 








A few 
of the many 
successes 
sold by 


Edmond 
Pauker, Inc. 


Liliom 
Ladies and Gentlemen 
The Shop Around 
the Corner 
Grand Hotel 
My Dear Children 
The Happiest Man 
Kind Lady 
The Play's the Thing 
The War of the Worlds 
| Married an Angel 
The Good Fairy 
The Pastry Baker's Wife 
Tonight or Never 
Wonder Bar 
Church Mouse 
Hotel Imperial 
Dramatic School 
By Candlelight 
White Horse Inn 
Roar China 
The Love Duel 
The Harem 
Grounds for Divorce 


Fata Morgana 
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WriTeEr’s DicEst 


PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much greater 
than that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is 
read by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, 
publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising 
agencies, and newspaper men throughout United States, 

anada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. Adver- 
tisers report unusually fine results. 

No sstationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 
correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the 
column. Payment in coin, stamps, or check. Send copy 


with cash to cover the August issue on or before July 15th. 
Rates 7 cents the word. 

We ask anyone who has a complaint on an advertiser 
in our “‘personal’’ department to please get in touch with 
WRITER’S DIGEST promptly. 





AUTHORS, ATTENTION—When you require photo- 
graphs address Box 166, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS—32 pages, 10c. 
Bison Research, Buffalo A-1, Minnesota. 


SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB — Make new 
friends through the world’s foremost select corre- 
spondence club. Confidential, painstaking service 
for refined but lonely men and women. Established 
1922. Members everywhere. Sealed particulars 
free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. 
50 best markets sent for 25c. 
Willmar, Minn. 


PAUL’S PHOTOS, 537 South Dearborn, Chicago. 
World-wide pictures for writers and editors. 


WIN MONEY! Prizes! Contest Magazine, 10c. BUT- 
LER, 473WD, Sebring, Florida. 


THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB offers membership HALF 
PRICE TO MEN during July and August. Box 670, 
Seattle, Washington. ENCLOSE POSTAGE. 


LONG-ESTABLISHED book printer desires to print 
books for authors direct, at large savings! Koch, 
225 Centre Street, New York City. 


I READ HANDWRITING. Have studied outstanding 
personalities for 30 years. Enclose three original 
paragraphs and 50c for a complete study. Box W. 


SALABLE cartoon ideas written. Stamp brings par- 
ticulars. Doni Frankel, 3623 Dickens, Chicago. 


“MIND-TRAINING FOR SUCCESS IN LIFE”, 20 page 
booklet FREE. Write—INSTITUTE-B, 2124 Central 
Avenue, Victoria, B. C., Canada. 


LADIES, GENTLEMEN: Make new friends through 
correspondence club. Sealed particulars free. Dept. 
W, Post Office Box 6114, Metropolitan Station, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


MONEY BY MAIL: Big 44 page magazine, packed 
with valuable money making opportunities. Sample 
copy, 10c (coin) PALMER & CO., Box 352-R, 
Bath, Penna. 


DETAILED PLOT, characters described, for dramatic, 
salable novel, $1. ox D-2. 


SINGLE WOMAN, age fifty-eight, wishes to corre- 
_— with single gentleman about same age. 
ox D-4. 


MEN AND WOMEN—Unpublished personal secrets. 
Develop wonderful personality; 50c. For women— 
“Win Your Lover; Hold Your Husband,” 50c. 
Box Z-19. 


BE GUIDED BY ASTROLOGY. Your horoscope and 
three questions answered, $1. Send birth date. 
a Bouvier, 249 West Sixth Street, St. Paul, 

nn, 


YOU’LL WRITE and sell your own humor after read- 
ing Frankel’s Gag-and-Joke Book. Exciting, stimu- 
lating. 13c. Don Frankel, 3623 Dickens, Chicago. 


PLOTTO. Key. Brand new, $9.00. Lucille Floren, 
3317 Jeffries, Los Angeles, California. 


Full instructions and 
Charles Olive, 


GAGWRITERS! CARTOONIST! Read, “THE Cap. 
TOONING WORLD”, 20c copy. PORCELLI, 1335 
South California Blvd., Chicago. 


FREE—Special Delivery and Fast Dispatch Postals, 
Write now for your FREE samples. Consolidated 
Publishers Co., Box 952, Buffalo, N. Y. 


2,500 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES. Large 
bargain list, $.10. Wanted, books, courses, agents, 
Reliable mailing lists available. Thomas Reid, Ply. 
mouth, Penna. 


BERKSHIRE VACATIONLAND.-Ideal for rest or play, 
Low rates for study groups and clubs. Write for 
ere F. Haynes, LAUGHING WATERS, Hunting. 
ton, ass. 


VITALIZE YOUR VERBS! The TIMESAVER, sup. 
ported by easel, listing the most important verbs 
under the most important headings, furnishes you 
the right SAID at a glance. 50c. TIMESAVER, 
2102 Grove Street, Roanoke, Virginia. 


COMIC PEN AND INK SKETCH made from your 
photograph. Picture returned unharmed. State 
hobby or pastime. Send photo and $1 to Virgil 
Hill, Adah, Pa. 


CROSSWORD PUZZLES easily made and sold. Printed 
lessons, diagrams and markets, 25c complete. Act 
quickly. Harold McMillen, Clarendon Hills, Illinois, 


GIRLS! FELLOWS! Your first name on unique articles 
“Pop-out” cigarette case, $1.00. Wooden match 
holder, 30c. Cute mirror matchbox, 25c. Unusual 
powder compact, $1.00 Vinet, 61 Lexington Ave, 
Bn. tS 


MAKE MONEY WHILE IN BED. Particulars 10c, 
S. 3 Walker, 903 W. Columbia St., Evansville, 
Indiana. 


EASIEST MARKET TO CRASH—THE JUVENILE 
FIELD! Juvenile publications buy thousands of 
easily-written stories, articles, poems. GET IN THE 
FIELD NOW! Send for list of 160 markets buying 
juvenile material TODAY, only 25c and_ stamp, 
MERCURY MARKETERS, Box 134, Norwalk, Conn. 


NEW CONTACTS—through our Personal Service dedi- 
cated to the promotion of friendships. Discriminat- 
ing clientele. Write or telephone AMERICAN 
SERVICE, Grace Bowes, Director, 3140-WD Godwin 
Terrace, New York City, Telephone KIngsbridge 
6-2921. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS and PUERTO RICO, accurate and 
detailed locale information for one dollar. COUN- 
SELOR, Kingshill, Virgin Islands, U. S. A. 


THE DIFFERENT GARDEN—wWestern atmosphere in 
your study. 15 different cactus plants, $1. Easily 
grown anywhere. Odd, grotesque, mysterious! Eula 
Turner, Azusa, Calif. 


FREE-LANCE, AMERICAN, THIRTY, on_ vacation 
from South America, August, desires congenial con- 
tacts in New York, Washington, D. C. Box Z-1. 


DYNAMIC INTRODUCTION for lonely persons. No 
first letter trouble, embarrassment, publicity. Win 
correspondents’ respect. Fascinating scientific 
method works in privacy for you. Intelligent di- 
rection. Not magazine. Details and complete private 
list, 20 cents. Sealed. Quick service. P. O. Box 
86-W, Shelbyville, Tennessee. 


WANTED, contact with gag cartoonist. David Sneed, 
Sapulpa, Okla. 


PLOT IDEAS. All ideas are words. The dictionary 
is full of words and plot ideas. But how choose 
among so many? Copyrighted HOW 25c (coin) 
and stamp. Pierre Holst, 124 East State, Savannah, 
Georgia. 


ADVICE FOR THE DISCOURAGED; Write your de- 
tailed problems. Enclose dollar for confidential help. 
COUNSELOR, Kingshill, Virgin Islands, U.S.A. 


THE INVESTMENT of the Financier or Capitalist; 
Its relationship to the Florida and Miami Real Estate 
boom explained. Wanted publication to carry sup- 
plementary publishing on the matter. J. O’Callaghan, 
2118, N. W. 33rd Street, Miami, Florida. 
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wHY WORRY ABOUT THAT PROBLEM? Experi- 
enced analyst can solve it. Send ten cents for ques- 
tionnaire. Ethel LeVeive, 1607 Appleton, Long 
Beach., Cal., in care Sherwood. 


co INTO BUSINESS—Start a Correspondence Club 
with only $1.00. Complete Plans, 25c. Reedy—B. 
Jackson, Chicago. 


MANUSCRIPT envelopes in all sizes. Sell or trade 
for? Hargett, 3646 Kosciusko, St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED: Information about the famous hobo known 
as A-1. Harry Lee Fellinge, c/o Ace G-Man Maga- 
zine. 


ANYONE CAN SELL JUVENILES. “Shortcuts” dime, 
stamp. Brown, 282 Chronicle, San Francisco. 


PREPARING YOUR SCRIPT FOR THE EDITOR. 
Detailed rules. Dime and stamp. Faye Hovey, 
2944 Pine, Everett, Washington. 


BALTIMORE BACHELOR, 33, sorta lonesome. Inter- 
ested in books, music, art; also blondes, brunettes, 
red-heads. Latter please write: Office Manager, 423 
W. Baltimore St. 


COOKS PLOTTO AND INSTRUCTION BOOKLET: 
Brand new as printed, sell my copy for $8. Rose 
~— 114% Beach 28th Street, Rockaway, L. L., 
N. Y. 


STOP Trading your Stories for rejection slips. Six 
years experience as a writer of True and original 
manuscipts, and then I woke up. My experience 
sent for one dollar and will save you a lot of 
disappointments. P. C. Greenwood, R. 1, Locksburg, 
Arkansas. 


WANTED: Two thousand dollar six month loan, good 
interest, on eight thousand fine nonfiction books in 
storage, all subjects, many rare, worth fifteen thou- 
sand, or will sell outright and repurchase when I 
finish writing book. Box D-3. 


Sell your poetry. SLANT IT AND SELL IT. Book, 
seventeen chapters. Full instructions for writing 
and marketing verse, by former editor who sells 
hundreds of her poems, $1. Bess Samuel Ayres, 305 
S. Willomet, Dallas, Texas. 


SYNDICATE YOUR FEATURE: Professional list news- 
papers using syndicates, Editor’s name, precise rates 
to charge, plus “Professional tips to Novices,” $1 
complete. FRANCE REILLY, Box 664-A, Fond du 

c, Wisconsin. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
Facts, Figures, Method, Markets, 25c. GLORIA 
PRESS, 1926%2-D, Bonsallo, Los Angeles, Calif. 


S. 0. S—Lonely refined attractive girl writer needs 
work answering fan mail, addressing and mailing 
advertising. What have you? Bobbie Mae Cooley, 
Kellerville, Illinois. 


DISCOURAGED? WRITE SHORT ITEMS. Successful 
ne severe, markets, dime. Will Heideman, New 
m, Minn. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS sell readily. Send 25c for de- 
tails and markets. The Writers’ Service, Box 1355,, 
Lubbock, Texas. 


SUBMIT THAT “Almost-Right” 
phraseology. Details free. 
Fedora, Los Angeles, Calif. 


WRITER’S PARADISE! Five room all year bungalow 
in quiet Catskill Mountain village. Hunting, fishing. 
About half actual value. Box 5, Millerton, N. Y. 


INCREASE YOUR SALES! Your rejected short stories 
re-plotted by selling writer, $3.00 each. Expert 
revision, $2.00 each thousand words of your mss. 
Greene, 6935 Longridge, Van Nuys, Calif. 


I WILL PAY $100 for a 15,000 word sequel to a 
story I have written and am having difficulty in 
completing. I have mimeographed the first part of 
my story and will send it to any competent author, 
Postpaid, for 25c. I want answers from competent 
authors who can help me do a good job. Lucille 
Baxter, 715 West Central Avenue, Wichita, Kansas. 
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NOTE: This advertiser has filed with us a statement 
from the El Dorado National Bank of El Dorado, 
Kansas, showing that the $100 in question has been 
duly placed in Escrow.—Ed. 


HERE I AM, in Atlantic City, and so lonely I talk 
to the waves in the ocean. Write to me somebody, 
please. Grace Brown, 17 South Massachusetts, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


ROPES—ROPING. Artist’s, Writer’s technical bible 
for working cowboy. 25c. A-V Press, Ravenna, Ohio. 


STRUGGLING, discouraged male writer in New York 
—28, lonely, broke—seeks an intelligent, attractive 
woman. Reason: companionship, love, hobo trip to 
Timbuktu, or anything interesting. Box D-6. 


WRITERS, UNITE! Let’s all pull together in stopping 
crooked critics, reprint publishers, low word rates; 
in lowering manuscript postage rates; etc. Co- 
operation is the answer—we need yours! For je- 
tails, airmail Allied Journalists’ Guild, 1727-D Lee, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


YOUNG MAN would correspond with Pacific North- 
west girl writing outdoor articles. Box D-5. 


WRITERS, UNITE! Co-operative advantages include 
free criticism, national contacts, inside information, 
etc. For prospectus and application, write Allied 
Journalists’ Guild, 1727-D a Evanston, Illinois. 


GET ACQUAINTED with THE HOOSIER SOCIAL 
MAGAZINE, Photos, Descriptions. Cultured men, 
women. Young and old. (Private individual serv- 
ice also.) Dime brings magazine and particulars. 
May Kennedy, Box 1443. Indianapolis, Indiana. 


SALABLE new Plots, 25c. Briefs, $1.00. Your ideas 
into 3000 word plots, $3.00. Newspaper Reading 
Brings Fat Checks, 25c. Edna Morton, 7118 Ave. 
K, Houston, Texas. 


WAR DEFENSE EMPLOYMENT ADVISORY WORK 
FOR WRITERS! “First 33 cases in 14 days!” re- 
ports one new advisor. Interesting work, excellent 
pay, all by mail, spare or full time. Rush air stamp 
for details, exclusive territory, your locality. Major 
K. C. Kerstetter, National Director, Vocational Ad- 
visors, P. O. Box 457, Seattle, Washington. 


MAGAZINES—BACK NUMBERS. SPECIAL SALE! 
Life, 2c each. National Geographic, Reader’s Digest, 
5c; Esquire, 9c; Story, 10c; Fortune, 12c. No orders 
for less than $1.00 accepted at these prices. Re- 
mittance must accompany order. Many other titles 
at relatively give-away prices. Quotation upon re- 
quest. A. C. Bookshop, 418 North Clark, Chicago. 


EXPERT STENOGRAPHER-WRITER desires position 
any western state. Helene Petersen, 2114-A Grant, 
Berkeley, California. 


SELL FACT PARAGRAPHS! $1-$10 each. Instruc- 
tions, detailed list 60 markets, 25c. Mason, Cam- 
paign, Tennessee. 


POETS! 50 Paying Poetry markets, 35 Greeting Verse 
markets and instructions—25c. BIERMAN, D-1440 
Broadway, N. Y. City. 


LONELY? Join the jolly poets Friendship circle. Box 
92. Alfred Station, Detroit, Michigan. 


YOUNG WRITERS are invited to join permanent 
writers’ colony now forming in coastal section of 
Carolinas. Must be able to earn seventy five dollars 
per month spare time writing. Box D-7. 


COMPETENT RESEARCH, Excerpts, Bibliographies, 
Outlines, etc. Inexpensive. National Research Bureau, 
1472 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


HAVE PRIVATE NEW YORK mail address. Letters 
forwarded everywhere. Twenty-five cents monthly. 
Mrs. Clarke, 143 West 69, New York. 


MAKE LOVEMAKING PAY with Correspondence Club 
of your own! Plan and success secrets revealed in 
recently published treatise. $1.00 per copy, Box 661, 
Robstown, Texas. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS WANTED for royalty basis 
publication; any topic-length. Include return post- 
age. Dudley Atkins, III, publisher, Mission, Kans. 
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THANKS for gratifying response—IT’S A WINNER!— 
ie: Nympholept’s Love Diary (Ruthbella-Sansicchi). 
*. . . breathlessly beautiful, exquisitely poignant!” 

Price NOW $1.00. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 
Available also 10c per “scroll.” Stamp brings 16- 
page prospectus. Box 146, Palisades Park, New Jer- 
sey. 

999,999 CARTOON IDEAS in Sears-Roebuck catalogue. 
Simply turn the pages, following my directions. $1. 
I sell to 12 topflight cartoonists. Noel Wical, 
Mentor, Ohio. 

PLOTS—Original (you get only copy) 500 words, 
$1.00. Plots for school or club use (several copies 
made but only one sent in each state), 30c. State 
type. Satisfaction guaranteed. Story criticism to 
6,000 words, $1.00. Markets suggested for sal- 
able stories. Diana Parker, N. S. Station, Box 1, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

160 PAYING POETRY, 40 Greeting-Card Verse Mar- 
kets, prices, dates, instructions! Reliable! Quarter 
each (coin). Sellers Service, P. O. Box 56, Bangor, 
Maine. 

EXPERIENCES, HUMOR, CARTOONS, SNAPSHOTS! 
36-Page Beach Review, 25c. Wow, Eolia, Mo. 


SYNDICATE IN MARKET for short fiction, household 
topics, etc. Kansas Press Service, Mission, Kans. 


ATTENTION ART STUDENTS—8mm. and 16mm. 
Art Films—Hollywood Artists’ Model Photos. Lists 
free. Catalog 10c. Lefferts, Box 108, Brooklyn, 
New York. 











“BUILDING AN INCOME THRU 


SONG - WRITING" 


is the title of a new booklet which 
every ambitious writer should have. 
WRITE TODAY 
for your free copy. Mailed gladly on request. 
SONGWRITERS | SNSTITUTS 
DEPT, 407 43 PARK PL. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











SPEERS' WRITERS' SERVICE 


Now is the time for fall play publishing. SEND us your 
PLAYS, STORIES, NOVELS. MANUSCRIPTS marketed 
immediately if they have the slant EDITORS want. IF 
not we tell you HOW! Fees reasonable. 


Address: 6828 Leland Way 


Phone HEmpstead 7933 Hollywood, California 


WRITERS — SPEED UP YOUR SALES! 


by availing yourself of our 
FREE SECRETARIAL AND SALES SERVICE 











given—with no extra charge—on every manu- 
script we type for you. This FREE Service 
means: A sale in one-half the usual time; re- 
lease from mailing detail; a saving of one-third 
on postage; a New York address and other 
advantages. For particulars, write 


WRITERS’ AID ASSOCIATION 


440 Columbus Avenue (Suits 112) 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Work with Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are avail- 
able to you for individual instruction, advice and collaboration. 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder 
THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 











“Attorney for the People” 
By Rupert HuGHEs 


I had never met Thomas E. Dewey before 
I began my biography of him. This is true 
also of my biography of George Washington, 
In fact I have not met George Washington 
yet, though I am still working on my biogra. 
phy of him. 

It was publishers’ invitations that started 
me on both books. I was at home in Lo 
Angeles working peacefully on a bit of fic. 
tion, my real trade, when Fulton Oursler, 
editor of Liberty, telephoned me from West 
Falmouth, Massachusetts, and said: 

“Rupert, will you write a biog. of—” 

“Certainly—of whom?” (being correct) 

“Dewey”. 

“The Admiral?” 

“The D. A.” 

“Oh, the Admirable. Certainly.” 

“You'll have to come to New York right 
away.” 

“I’m half way there by now.” 

So my wife and I took a streamliner to 
New York as soon as we could pack. Dewey 
was out of town when we arrived. He was 
at Dartmouth College receiving another de- 
gree of LL.D., but he returned in time for 
me to call on him Sunday evening. 

It might have been embarrassing for a 
biographer to meet his subject in the flesh, 
but Dewey was so devoid of pretense, or 
side, or affection that one’s heart went out 
to him at once. When so young a man has 
such immense success, the avoidance of pose 
and insincerity is rarer than: with an older 
man, but I have never met a man with les 
of either. 

On Monday morning I went to his office 
and met his staff and his personal secretaries, 
and was assigned to a room where I worked 
on the voluminous files and clippings of 
value to his story. I worked for several 
weeks far into the night and through Sun- 
days and holidays amassing notes and data. 

On our first Tuesday evening both the 
Deweys came to dine with us. He was de 
layed at his office and we had a visit with 
Mrs. Dewey before his arrival. She is an 
extraordinarily charming and __ beautiful 
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woman, and a warm affection soon sprang 
up for them both. 

We dined often at their apartment and 
spent week-ends at their country home, 
where I followed him about a golf course, 
went to a picnic with his friends, and wan- 
dered about his big farm with his two 
fascinating young sons. I was always ques- 
tioning and making notes, I also interviewed 
many people who had known him and many 
members of his staff. 

When I had accumulated a huge pile of 
facts and documents, we returned to Los 
Angeles, stopping at Detroit to interview a 
man who had known him from his child- 
hood on, and spending a day and a night 
at his mother’s home, in Owosso, where 
many of his friends congregated to pour out 
anecdotes. 

I set to work at my home in Los Angeles 
on the complex task of whipping the biogra- 
phy into shape. I hope my book will let 
more people know Dewey better. 





LAURA KREY DOING ANOTHER 


“If I cannot work here, I can work no- 
where on earth,” declares Laura Krey paus- 
ing long enough to write her publishers, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, from Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina, where she is engaged 
on the novel to follow her earlier success 
“... and Tell of Time.” 

“Every morning, I am at my desk by 
nine, and there I stay until five, lost in an- 
other beauty—that of Spain added to this 
loveliness of Carolina and Virginia. And that 
of Texas. If I could only put it down as 
I see it—that wide green sea of grass flow- 
ing down to the Gulf of Mexico; those bril- 
liant flags moving, so many years apart, 
across all that vacant waiting land. The dap- 
per, confident French; the tired Spaniards 
and Mexicans, with their decaying grandeur 
and their painted rattle-trap carriages, who 
had the bitter misfortune to understand that 
the drift of time was moving past them; 
the brash young Tennesseans, Virginians, 
Carolinians; the careful New Englanders 
looking for good titles and advertising baked 
beans and codfish on the Brazos before 1830; 
the traders hauling apples out of Arkansas 





“PLOT TO” 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author’s 
own plot; or as a means for lifting bodily 
a complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready 
to be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, all 
these plots are beautifully classified for con- 
venient use. 

PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the great, 
the near-great and the beginner throughout 
the literary world. It is sold on a 20-day 
100% money-back guarantee. The book is 
a work of genius and a lasting tribute to the 
craftsman who composed it. Buy PLOTTO 
today, and use and study it for 20 days. If 
you are not thrilled and excited by this pur- 
chase we will refund your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, 0. 














Territory on panting mules, and needles out 
of Connecticut; and all of them—all of 
these Americans— never once questioning 
that the land was theirs for the taking. 
Never thinking of all those whose bones al- 
ready lay bleaching on the white prairie or 
hid deep in the miry bottoms, as they 
poured in, crying: ‘Make way all, this is 


999 


ours. 





Our New Contributor 


Carl Julius Pursey is a new Dicest contributor. 
He served with Company A 6th Regiment of Engi- 
neers Third Division during the war and was 
with the army of occupation in Germany. He was 
decorated with a Purple Heart, for military merit 
and with a Silver Star, for gallantry in action. 

He is a member of the Missouri Bar and a 
lawyer in the city of St. Louis, Missouri. 

Since making his first sale four years ago, he 
has written, “Love and Live and Like It,’ a love 
lorn column and a hundred or more juvenile arti- 
cles, trade journal articles, slick articles and fillers, 
juvenile short stories, syndicate short stories and 
personal experience stories. 

He helped six local Missouri writers to make 
their first sales. 
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217 PULP MARKETS 
é STORIES IN EACH ISSUE 


1302 OPPORTUNITIES FOR WRITERS 


Pulp paper magazines want daydreams of 
action, danger, triumph; daydreams of love, 
glamor, ecstasy. They want life put into simple 
colorful stories, with understandable emotion 
and universal desires. 

You have a story or an idea for a story that 
is almost right. Try 3 to 5000 words—that’s 
a good length. 

Let us help you. We have helped others! 


FEES 
These fees include complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions, and specific 
market advice about your own individual 
manuscript. 


Up to 1,000 words..... 

1000 to 2000 words 

2000 to 3000 

3000 to 4000 words.... 

4000 to 5000 

after 5000 words, the fee is only 60c 
per thousand words. 


Poetry, 4c the line. Minimum fee, $1.00. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 











Bosworth Sells Serial to Post 


One of the Dicest’s oldest advertisers, 
August Lenninger (since 1925) and our sub- 
scriber Allan R. Bosworth combined last 
month to make news. Reserve Naval Officer 
Bosworth wrote, and Lenniger sold a serial 
to Saturday Evening Post for very good 
four figure money. 

Boswerth first came into the writing field 
through reading Wrirer’s Dicest. The 
Lenniger agency started him on western 
pulps. After a long apprentice period in 
which he learned what Albert Richard 
Wetjen calls “the bare bones of plot struc- 
ture” from the western pulps, Bosworth 
moved on to Argosy, This Week and Col- 
lier’s, selling short stories to all three. David 
Garth made similar news five years ago when 
he sold his first slick story to the American— 
also a big money serial. 


Manifesto 
Sir: 

Beginning in the Autumn, 1940, the recently 
formed Common Council for American Unity wil] 
begin to issue a quarterly called Common Ground. 
I have agreed to become its editor. The maga. 
zine has received a partial subsidy from one of 
the foundations. The plan is to make it into a 
monthly in October, 1941. 

The function and aim of the new publication 
will be to explore gradually, from various angles, 
through short story, article, poem, editorial, bio. 
graphical sketch, autobiographical narrative, essay, 
book review, etc., the racial-cultural situation and 
its problems that have developed and exist today 
in the U. S. around the following facts: 

That the early settlers in this New World 
who became the dominant element in the 
Colonies and in the U. S. were of the Anglo- 
Saxon Protestant stock, which remains domi- 
nant—culturally, socially, economically, politi- 
cally—to this day, although apparently less 
and less so as time goes on; 

That in the last 100 years 38,000,000 immi- 

grants, most of them non-Anglo-Saxons and 

non-Protestants, have come here and then re- 
produced numerously, till today considerably 
over one-third of the population of this coun- 
try is non-Anglo-Saxon and non-Protestant— 

Slavic, Jewish, Teuton, Italian, Levantine, 

Finnish, Scandinavian, Oriental, etc.—in its 

background; 

And that we have here also close to 13,- 
000,000 colored people who are the descend- 
ants, for the most part, of Negro slaves and 
of Negro women and white men. 

To put it in another way, the new magazine's 
aim will be to begin to tell one of the greatest 
stories under the sun, which has hardly been 
touched—the story of the coming and the meet- 
ing on this continent of peoples belonging to about 
60 different national backgrounds, speaking a 
many languages, and adhering to numerous re- 
ligions. This story now is not being covered by 
any other magazine. Infrequently it is noticed by 
a few of the better periodicals, but then only in 
passing or ever: accidentally. 

Common Ground will be a substantial publica- 
tion of between fifty and sixty thousand words. 
Some of the material will be reprints. 

Common Ground wants to develop gradually but 
is eager at once to begin considering scripts and 
outlines of ideas for possible pieces, both by estab- 
lished and new writers. All material should be 
focused, from one angle or another, on the above- 
mentioned situation. . . . No serials. . . . The ideal 
length of prose pieces will be between 1,500 and 
5,000 words, but longer or shorter material will 
not be barred. . . . Editorial decision will be a 
prompt as possible. Payment on publication, from 
Yee to 2c a word. (It is hoped that later the 
magazine will be in a position to pay higher rates.) 
The editorial office will not be responsible for 
scripts going astray in the mails. . . . Scripts should 
be accompanied by self-addressed, stamped en- 
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yelopes. . . - All scripts and communications should 
he directed to Editors, Common Ground, 222 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Louis ADAMIC 
Editor Common Ground 
M. MarGarET ANDERSON 
Managing Editor 
FRANK MLAKER 
Editorial Assistant 
222 4th Ave., N. Y. C. 


More Power To You 
Sir: 

Some critic once termed Tulsa “the cultural 
Sahara of the Southwest.” It made an apt sound- 
ing phrase, and has been repeated several times 
by Eastern magazine editors, wanting to be 
pungent. The most recent offense was in Time. 

No doubt it differs from the smug intellectuality 
of some Eastern cities, but there is culture. And in 
this section of Oklahoma there is material for a 
thousand novels, and if and when the thousand 
are written, there will be material for a thousand 
more. 

The citizens all do not wear oily leather pants 
and chew tobacco and throw money in the streets, 
nor do we drill oil wells on our front lawns. 

Disregarding all except the literary aspect, con- 
sider a2 few of the writers this section of the 
country has produced. John Oskison has done all 
right by himself, certainly, in both the short story 
and the novel; Dora Aydelotte is going strong; a 
lot of people have heard of George Milburn, who 
went to school here; John Joseph Matthews is not 
exactly an obscure novelist; Marquis James grew 
up in the state; Todd Downing grinds out darn 
popular mysteries; Stanley Vestal teaches a popu- 
lar writing course at O. U., and turns out short 
stories and novels in a steady stream; Don Blan- 
ding hails from Oklahoma; Louis L’Amour, a 
popular young adventure writer-poet, is on the 
way up; Jennie Harris Oliver publishes both poetry 
and short stories; Kenneth Kaufmann writes poetry 
and has it read. Those are just a few of the 
literary lights of the state. 

The Oklahoma Student Writers’ Association, an 
organization to promote interest in creative writing 
by offering yearly prizes, hopes to build an even 
more distinctive state literature. We had our con- 
vention this year in Tulsa, and surprised ourselves 
with our success. 

In 1941 we are holding our convention on the 
campus of the University of Oklahoma, at Nor- 
man. We are going to invite all the writers in the 
state, and for that matter, all in the neighboring 
states. We are going to work out a program that 
will interest not only student-writers, but pro- 
fessional writers. 

And in a few years, if we continue unearthing 
talent, the word Sahara will have to be changed 
to Oasis. 

Ep ALLEN PricHarD, President, 
Oklahoma Student Writers’ Association, 
3113 E. Fourth Place, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


This Contest is Legit 
Sir: 

$2,200 cash for Burma-Shave Road Sign Jingles! 

$100 each for 20 Best Ad Jingles, plus 100 
Consolation Prizes of $2.00 each. 

Burma-Shave wants new advertising jingles for 
their serial highway signs. Burma-Shave will pay 
$100 each for the 20 best—$2.00 each for the next 
one hundred runners-up! 

Mail it in with the front panel (with price) 
from any Burma-Shave carton. A few minutes’ 
fun may bring you a welcome $100—and put your 
jingle on America’s highways! Burma-Shave is 
after the best road jingles it can buy. 

RULES 

1. Each jingle must be accompanied by the 
front panel, bearing the price-mark, of any Burma- 
Shave carton, tube or jar. 

2. All entries must be in the hands of Burma- 
Vita Company, 2019 East Lake Street, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., by August 31, 1940. 

3. The decisions of the judges will be final, and 
it will be impossible to carry on correspondence 
regarding this contest. 

4. Checks will be mailed to the winners on 
or about September 30, 1940. 

5. A list of the names and addresses of the 
winners in this contest will be published in 
November, 1940, in this magazine. 

Burma-VitTa ComPAny, 
2019 East Lake Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Little Magazine 
Sir: 

New Horizons, formerly Creative Writing, is a 
literary magazine that prints articles, essays, fic- 
tion, poetry and sketches. Although a very broad 
range of subject matter is included in the maga- 
zine, the editors are particularly interested in anti- 
war articles and essays. As for fiction, they look 
for the unusual story and do not care for the 
superficial Hollywood plot and characterization. 
Material of 5000 words or less is preferred. Short 
sketches that deal with some aspect of the con- 
temporary scene are of particular interest. 

The magazine sells for twenty-five cents a copy. 
It is issued bi-monthly and the subscription price 
is a dollar and a half a year. At present there is 
no payment for material. 

It might interest you to know that Creative 
Writing was one of the magazines from which Ed- 
ward J. O’Brien selected a story for reprinting in 
the Best Short Stories of 1940: “Resurgam” by 
Louis Zara. 

MarcareT WILLIAMS, 

Creative Writing, 
152 West Schiller, Chicago, III. 
@ To “little magazines” which for the most part 
are labors of love on the part of their editors, the 
Dicest gladly makes an exception to its rule: 
“No payment to authors; no space in the Dicest.” 
These “little magazines” are stepping stones into 
quality magazines.—Ed. 
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David Vern Back Home 


I’ve lived all of my twenty-five years in New 
York, and according to the legends I was there- 
fore unfit for any other town. The six months I 
spent in Chicago almost killed me, in case you 
want some first-hand testimony on the truth of 
the legend. Even if I had wanted to keep that a 
secret, one look at me would have destroyed the 
illusion. And I didn’t keep it a secret at all. Much 
as I liked the outfit and their method, I knew I 
simply couldn’t stay in Chicago, and I said so. 

You said this outfit was decent when I first came 
here, and you were right. They let me pack up 
my blue pencil and move to New York. We have 
always had a business office here, and now we 
have one of the editors here, the editor being me. 
I can’t think of a better choice. Isn’t that terrific? 

I might mention that whenever a writer asks 
me if there is such a thing as a formula, or if it 
can work, I always tell them to go out and get 
hold of the master formula that’s in your Writer’s 
Market. It’s the only one I’ve seen that can really 
do it. It can give plenty of writers a healthy start. 


Notwithstanding the really enormous numbers 
of new names which we published during the last 
year in our Amazing Stories, Fantastic Adventures, 
and South Sea Stories, we are still hunting for 
more. We welcome the new writer with ability, 
but the writer hitherto established in other fields 
may find us a new and ready market, very willing 
to give them whatever help they may need to 


crack this field, either in science-fiction or South 
Sea adventure. All three books are wide open. 
Following are some brief notes on our require. 
ments: 

AMAZING StoriEs: Lengths, from 2,000 to two. 
part serials of 40,000. Best lengths, however, are 
5,000, 10,000 and 20,000. The style should be 
simple and clean, providing easy reading. Opening 
paragraphs must set the story, and be either jp 
clear action, easily understood, or dialogue. Science 
or pseudo-science should form the basis for the 
story, but the human element is all-important with 
us. The motivations and characterizations must be 
strong, and the writing of the “hot” type. (Which 
means, no “cold” or leisurely recounting or sur. 
veying of the background, hero’s mind, etc.). We 
run every kind of s-f story—interplanetary, scien. 
tist’s invention, war stories, even straight adventure 
of the “future” type. Movement, people and 
emotionality are our prime prerequisites. We 
report quickly, often within a week. Payment is 
at a base rate of one cent per word, but really 
exceptional stuff calls for a boost. 

FANTASTIC ADVENTURES: The same as Amazing 
Stories, except that the emphasis on science need 
not be here. This book runs the gamut of imagin- 
ative fiction, but there is no place for macabre 
studies, or the weird ghost story. Stories of other 
worlds, fantasy, humorous or otherwise, even 
variations on the scientific (or pseudo) detective, 
or variations on the adventure themes. Here, too, 
the emphasis on humans and human relationships, 





Just as necessary to Every 
Writer as Roget’s Thesaurus 


THESAURUS of HUMOR 


By Mildred Meiers and Jack Knapp 


Thesaurus of Humor takes the drudgery out of 
writing; inspires you to better work! Contains 
5,640 jokes, 4,000 subjects, 12,000 uses. Tells 
you how to write and tell 
sketches, skits and continuities. Bursting with 
useful ideas! The only humor book published 


jokes, 


in Thesaurus or Dictionary Form. So simple to 
use, because this big, practical, NEW Joke Book 


contains the Humor of the World arranged and 


classified for your ready reference and instant 


use! You'll need it in your writing! 


compose 


Amazing 600-page 
(6”’x9”) value for.......... 


$ 1° 


FREE EXAMINATION OFFERamm, 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. ; t 
Send me Thesaurus of Humor at $1.98. | 


( Money enclosed. [J] Send C. O. D. If not 


satisfied, I may return it within 5 days for } 
full refund. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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and realism in plotting and motivation, is primary. 
The top length here is 20,000. 

SoutH SEA Stories: Top length, 20,000. 
Stories must be laid in the area usually considered 
the South Seas, although an occasional piece in 
other tropical lands will be used — providing it 
achieves the same effect in background that the 
South Seas do, namely the glamor. Strong action, 
strong romance, strong glamor, are the three car- 
dinal points. Swift action and good characteriza- 
tions are essential. Our most successful stories are 
emotional, are concerned with problems of human 
beings who happen to be in the South Seas. We 
pay a cent a word, more for the top-notch stuff. 

On all our books, the editors are glad to work 
with writers in helping them plot or re-write or 
slant. Plot outlines save everybody time and 
effort, and we are glad to get them. 

Davw VERN, Associate Editor, 
Ziff-Davis Publishing Company. 
381-4th Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Market for Southern Outdoor Articles 
Sir: 

We are receiving a great deal of material at 
the present time, but most of it is about Texas. 
It seems that most writers think that inasmuch as 
this magazine is published in Texas, that it wants 
all Texas material. We have trouble in getting 
good articles on the South in general. 

. we cover nineteen Southern and “Southern 
border” states. A story will have just as good 
chance of publication here if the scene is in West 
Virginia, Florida, Kentucky, or even Missouri, as 
it would if the scene is of Texas nature—in fact, a 
little better chance right now, since we are pretty 
well stocked up on Texas material. 

We have carried on this magazine since August 
of 1936. I remember at that time you were a 
little hesitant about running our market letter 
because we were not an established magazine. We 
have been buying and paying cash for stories now 
for about a year and a half, and I don’t think 
you have ever received a squawk from any of our 
authors. The magazine is considered firm and 
successful now by the biggest of advertisers. 

We want jam-up good articles, well illustrated, 
of Southern hunting and fishing. 

J. Russe.u SMma.t, Editor, 
The Southern Sportsman, Austin, Texas. 





Sir: 

I want to express my appreciation of your 
splendid magazine—and also make a comment. I 
get an especial kick out of the Forum, but I miss 
the fine old bickerings there were in it some time 
back. It makes a guy feel as though he’s one of 
the gang, to read those friendly tilts. 

Incidentally, this neck of the woods was not 
“Paradise” originally (although the name is pretty 
descriptive), but “Pair o’ Dice,” or so I am told. 
Something there, I suppose, but I can’t see it 
right now. Guess it’s too close to my nose. 

CiyveE RINGEL, 
Paradise, Calif. 





YOU CAN WIN! 


P & G Soap is offering $107,000 in Prizes; Ivory 
Flakes is offering 50 Pontiacs; Calox Tooth Powder 
is offering $16,500 in Prizes. 

Shepherd Students are winning in Prize Contests! 
Their 1940 Major Prizes include $5,000 in the Oxy- 
dol Contest; $5,000 in the Pepsodent Contest, and 
the 3 Grand Prizes in the Shelby Shoe Contest 
($500, $300 and $100). 

YOU, TOO, CAN WIN! MY CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE IN CONTEST TECHNIQUE WILL BRING 
YOU THE SECRETS OF WINNING THAT ARE 
WINNING FOR AMERICA'S BIGGEST WINNERS! 


FREE HELP 


As a foretaste, | offer you a gift copy of my new- 
est “CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN.” It 
will bring you 100 WINNING ENTRIES .. . last 
minute CONTEST NEWS ... WINNING IDEAS, 
TIPS and TECHNIQUES for the big P & G Soap, 
Ivory Flakes and Calox Contests. It's yours for 
the asking—without cost or obligation. 

Write NOW! A penny postal will do. 

Simply ask for “the free Bulletin.” 


WILMER S. SHEPHERD, JR. 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











$ SHOLL'S APPLIED 
THESAURUS 


(The Humanitome) 


(Formerly five dollars) 


Now within the reach of all writers. A radical departure 
from the usual in the field of reference word-books. An 
encyclopedic compilation of over 60,000 terms, phrases, 
and definitions, covering Man and his Life. the ma- 
terials for the description of Character, Action, Emo- 
tion, Appearance, Speech, etc., in accessible and inspi- 
rational form. An invaluable working tool for writers. 
Money back guarantee. 414 6x92 pages, bound in 
green buckram. 


THE VERBIS PUBLISHING CO. 


Dept. D, P. O. Box 133, Flushing, New York 














Modern Criminal Investigation 


This 460 page cloth bound book published in 1934 is an 
epoch making contribution to the art and science of police 
procedure. Never before has such vital information for the 
detective writer been condensed in one volume. Money 
back guarantee, $3.00 postpaid. 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 





LAB LT 


Let a professional writer inane .. 
easy for you. Send a postcard to- 
day for your FREE copy of the 
Market-Propensity Test. Designed to 
show for which of the 2,500 paying 
markets for free-lance writing you 





are st ted. vin —— now S 
ively buying. Find your st mar- 

ket ee nd. S the -P Test TO- 
DAY! It’s FREE. 

Comfort Writer’s Service, Dept. 493, St. Louls, Mo. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


The Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Indiana. The 
Rev. Patrick J. Carroll, C.S.C., Editor. Issued 
weekly; 10c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
short stories or essays of about 2800 words. Arti- 
cles run to 2800 words also. We use poetry. 
Reports are made within approximately a week. 
We pay $5.00 for the 700-word page, after pub- 
lication.” 

Dog World, 3323 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, 
Illinois. Will Judy, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. “We feel that our manu- 
script requirements are a bit too technical for the 
average free-lance writer. We feature practical 
“true experience’ articles, particularly on bloodlines, 
breeding, exhibiting and kenneling of dogs. Our 
publication reaches chiefly the professional field 
—hbreeders, exhibitors, kennelmen, handlers and 
veterinarians. No manuscripts should be sub- 
mitted until they are specifically ordered in 
advance by us.” 

Southern Literary Messenger, 109 East Cary 
Street, Richmond, Virginia. F. Meredith Dietz, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“‘We use stories that have a Southern locale. We 
are overstocked with Negro and sub-marginal ma- 
terial. We are looking for romance, adventure, 
character stories of intelligent people, written in 
good literary style. We use articles with South- 
ern subjects in literature, music, and of the arts, 
personalities, cultural activities. We use more 
poetry than the average magazine. Reports are 
made in two weeks. We pay only with subscrip- 
tions, but our authors are given much publicity 
and many have sold foreign rights.” 

_ Yankee, Dublin, New Hampshire. Robert 
Sagendorph, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We are overstocked until Fall of 
1940. Our requirements are usually for fiction, 
articles on current subjects or historical with up-to- 
date interpretation; poetry. Material must have 
New England slant. We also use photos and 
short items and anecdotes.” 


58 


Pulp Markets 


Five-Novels Monthly, 149 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Florence McChesney, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year, Domestic; 
$2.20, Foreign. ‘“‘We use 18,000 to 20,000 word 
action novelettes with theme of sport, mystery, 
adventure and Western, definitely slanted for men. 
We want colorful and authentic backgrounds; 
logical, tightly built plots; good characterization. 
And we are constantly on the lookout for new 
writers and fresh material. Reports on manu- 


scripts are made within two to three weeks. We 


pay 1%4c a word, on acceptance.” 


Railroad Magazine, 280 Broadway, New York 
City. Freeman H. Hubbard, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want 
railroad fiction between 3000 and 14,000 words. 
New writers are asked to keep within 5000 words. 
Stories must have masculine viewpoint with little 
or no woman interest. Writing must be good 
professional stuff and author must have intimate 
knowledge of railroading or the material cannot 
be used. We do not want melodrama or jittery 
fast action; no trite or trivial material. Stories 
that are based upon robbery, murder, wreck, or 
sentimentalism are rarely used. We also need true 
tales, 1500 to 2000 words, first person only, un- 
usual rail incidents, with actual names, dates, 
places. True tales need not be professionally 
written. We prefer to buy our fact articles, which 
run 1500 to 5000 words and are written on rail- 
road subjects, on assignment. When querying 
summarize briefly the highlights of the article. 
We pay $3.00 for railroad “believe it or not” 
subjects. No locomotives or wrecks. Contributors 
should state if photos are offered for sale since 
we get many gratis pictures from fans. We re- 
port usually within three days. We are in need 
of GOOD railroad poetry up to 32 lines. Do not 
send in poem if it is not realistic. We pay 25c 
a line. We pay 1%c, minimum, for fiction; lc 
a word for true tales, slightly less if they require 
staff re-writing.” 
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Redseal Western, 67 West 44th Street, New York 
City. Harry Widmer, Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 
10c a copy. “We use western action stories that 
have strong range flavor.” 

Red Star Mystery, 280 Broadway, New York 
City. George Worthington Post, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly ; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want 
weird stories, 1500 to 10,000 words. Must not 
have sex or sadism elements. We pay '/2c a 
word, on acceptance.” 

South Sea Stories, 608 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. B. G. Davis, Editor; R. A. 
Palmer, Managing Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
20c a copy; $1.20 a year. “Fiction material 
must have dialogue opening, dialogue throughout, 
good plot and characterization, romance, action, 
glamour, South Seas locale; 3000 to 20,000 
words. We use articles that center on oddities on 
the South Seas; up to 2000 words. We report 
daily or weekly on scripts. Payment is lc a word, 
on acceptance.” 

Thrilling Adventures, 22 West 48th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We use 15,000 
word novelettes, 8000 word novelettes, and shorts 
from 1000 to 6000 words. We report in two 
weeks and pay Ic a word, on acceptance.” 

Western Aces, 67 West 44th Street, New 
York City. Harry Widmer, Editor. “We use 
strong emotional Western stories of 10,000 words 
and 5000 words. Payment is '/yc a word, and 


” 


up. 


BOOK AUTHORS 


COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: “'‘Literally, | am speech- 
less at the thought of your persistence and the wizardry 
of your methods with publishers . . . Enclosed please find 
a feather for your cap (which must be getting pretty full 
by this time),"" writes an author whose third book in a 
row | have just placed. 


LATEST NEWS: I have just sold THE TICKING HEART by 
D. B. OLSEN to the Crime Club. Watch this author become 
one of our leading detective novelists. 


SEA OF DESTINY, which | suggested to the author—and 
sold—is receiving nationwide newspaper and radio publicity. 
The Associated Press, the N. E. A. and the United Press have 
used its contents as full length feature stories, and it has been 
discussed on the radio both here and in Canada. 


LATEST CALLS: Good market now for full length romantic 
novels—magazine will pay regular magazine rates for book 
length love stories.. Market for travel books about the Amer- 
icas improving. These books must be unusual, or they will 
have little chance. Better query me in advance. Youth novel 
contest extended—still time to query me. 


Writers working with me are published by such firms as 
DODD, MEAD; CARLYLE HOUSE; DOUBLEDAY, DORAN; 
APPLETON-CENTURY; WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY; 
VANGUARD; E. P. DUTTON; FLEMING REVEL; and 5 - 
lar book firms like PHOENIX, WILLIAM GODWIN, 
GREENBERG, etc. 





Query Me On Your Ideas 


| am particularly interested in discussing first books. 
Whether your book is complete or in outline form, write me 
about it; | should be glad to indicate its possibilities. 


A. L. FIERST 











‘MON 











What you can do with your back- 
ground—if you know how to use it—is 
your money in the bank. It should not be 
your frozen asset. 


Through the years, a great many writers have 
come to me, all with one thing in common— 
frozen assets. Assets they couldn't cash, be- 
cause they didn't know aa to do with them. 
A good portion were able to turn those frozen 
assets into ready cash. And there is no reason 
on earth why you can't turn YOUR frozen as- 
sets into money in the bank. 


In the past few months, frozen assets were 
transformed into cash to the tune of several 
thousand dollars (22 of my clients have just 
won in the WRITER'S DIGEST Contest.). Ted 
Bidleman, of Kansas, for whom | have just 


made his first sale writes: 
“After working unsuccessfully with a number of others 
for some four or five years it is a thrill to receive 
notice of an acceptance. You've certainly picked me 
up out of the dumps! Thanks for what must have taken 
untiring effort on your part.” 


How can you cash in on YOUR frozen assets? 
By doing what my successful and promising writ- 
ers have done: TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when 
you send me your first manuscript. Once | know 
what you can do best I'll work with you from out- 
line to finished manuscript—and when you're 
ready, I'll get assignments for you, as | do for 
many of the writers working with me. 


After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all fees. My 
sales commission is 10%. My rate for personal, detail 
analysis, suggested revision, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are: $1 for the first 4,000 words of each 
manuscript; 50c per thousand words thereafter. All books 
over 50,000 words, $24; Poems, 50c each. No other fees. 
No "collaborations.’' Resubmissions free . . . always. The 
thorough help | give you in outlining and revising might be 
called collaboration, but comes to you at my regular fees. 

| report in two weeks. Remember that my work with 
thousands of authors has made every one of your writing 
difficulties familiar to me. Send me your best manuscripts 
now and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 


535 Fifth Avenue CAM Ala | 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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START... 
AT THE BOTTOM 


Sell for SMALL CHECKS first. The national 
newspaper syndicate field offers a splendid op- 
portunity to start your steady income from writ- 
ing fiction, at once—while you learn to improve 
for bigger markets. 


MODERN COURSE IN 
SYNDICATE FICTION WRITING* 


Is a sure way! 


*One of the lowest-priced individual training 
courses available, money-back guarantee, ap- 
proved by pulp and syndicate editors, and 
sponsored by a well-known literary house of 
reputable standing. 


Send for full particulars TODAY! 
MODERN COURSE IN SYNDI- 
CATE FICTION WRITING 


2010 Raymond Commerce Bidg., Newark, N. J. 











BELIEVE IT OR 


et results. My writers know that ! give them the best 
le coaching in a planned writing career. me show you 
he spooled 15-minute writing method—YOU can wri a short- 
short in 15 minutes—and possibly sell it! Ripley featured my 
own success—let me feature yours 
Reading fee: $1 each 5000 words ant armetion. Free resub- 
Sales 0%. fol ‘Al is free! 


WALTER N. DES ‘MARA 





BOX 33, SuAToON E Dept. D Cincianct Ohio 


Upland, Ind, if you wish 














RADIO WRITING 


WOU owe it to yourself as a writer, as well 

as to the free lance fraternity, to protect 
the good name of writers with radio continuity 
editors by sending on only professional looking 
scripts. There are over /00 radio stations 
buying radio continuity from free lance writers 
at good rates. 


RADIO WRITING 
by Peter Dixon 


wanes TO RADIO 
Firth & Erskine 


RADIO y Aen 
by Max Wylie 

DO'S. AND DON'TS OF RADIO WRITING 
by Ralph Rogers 

RADIO DICTIONARY 
Leonard Lewis 


Order your copy today, and cash in on this 
lively market 


WRITER'S DIGEST - - = Cincinnati, Ohio 








Book Publishers 

The Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. 
John Ludlow, Editor. “The young or beginning 
writer has his greatest opportunity for publication 
in our enterprise, for commercial considerations 
are secondary in our judgment of a manuscript, 
However, we discourage the submission of work 
that does not represent a high literary level. Novels 
dealing frankly with problems of sex, social move- 
ments, historical eras, and fundamentally American 
life are given the most serious attention. We 
publish non-fiction of all types, with special em- 
phasis on Americana—the expression of all phases 
of past and present America. We buy poetry. 
Reports are made in sixty days. Payment is on 
royalty basis.” 

F. S. Crofts @ Company, 41 Union Square, 
West, New York City. F. S. Crofts, Editor. “We 
publish only basic textbooks for colleges and 
universities. All material is published on a roy- 
alty basis.” 

The Devin Adair Company, 23 East 26th 
Street, New York City. Devin A. Garrity, Editor. 
“We publish trade books. We are always on the 
lookout for non-fiction, particulariy in the Cath- 
olic (religious) field and in natural history. 
Length of time required to report on manv- 
scripts depends on the script, usually in one 
month, however. Payment is by regular royal- 
ties, semi-annually.” 

The Dial Press, Inc., 432 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. George W. Joel, Editor. ‘We pub- 
lish fiction and. non-fiction in book-length manv- 
scripts. No light fiction is wanted. Reports are 
within two weeks. Payment on royalty basis.” 

Gotham House, Inc., 108 Front Street, New 
York City. Coley B. Taylor, Editor. “We special- 
ize in fiction and non-fiction of a high standard 
only—book length. Photographs are bought only 
in connection with books. We publish books of 
poetry of first quality. None other is acceptable. 
Reports are within one to three months. Pay- 
ment is on royalty basis.” 

Gramercy Publishing Company, 444 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. Alice Sachs, Editor. 
“We publish 60,000 to 65,000 word novels of 
mystery, Western subjects, love. These should 
have contemporary American background and, 
except in case of mysteries, be written in third 
person. Reports are in six weeks. We pay $150 
in advance.” 

Greenberg, Publisher, Inc., 67 West 44th Street, 
New York City. Miss S. R. Gaglio, Editor. “We 
publish only non-fiction manuscripts of general 
interest.” 

Marshall Fones Company, 212 Summer Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. ‘We publish non-fiction, 
worthy of publication, written to interest either 
a general or a specific market. Progressive school, 
junior college or college text-books. Minimum 
length is 20,000 words. Please write us about 
your manuscript before sending in material. Re- 
ports are in one month. Payment is on royalty 
basis.” 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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j. B. Lippincott Company, 227-229-231 South 
Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. ‘We 
publish serious novels, preferably concerning a 
phase of American life. Minimum length is 
75,000 words. We also publish genuinely hum- 
orous works. We consider general book manu- 
scripts, such as biography, autobiography, travel, 
adventure, etc. Full length—75,000 words or 
more. Reports are in approximately two weeks. 
Payment is royalty basis twice a year.” 


Liveright Publishing Corp., 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. Arthur Pell, Editor. “We pub- 
lish good fiction and non-fiction over 60,000 
words; also biography and current topics. Re- 
ports in within three to six weeks. Payment is 
on royalty basis—semi-annually.” 


Longmans, Green & Company, 55 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. Edward S. Mills, General 
Editor; Edward Mills, Jr., Trade Editor; Julia 
Kernan, Religious Editor; Bertha Gunterman, 
Juvenile Editor. “We are especially interested in 
fiction; biography, educational, juvenile, and re- 
ligious books, both Protestant and Catholic. We 
report in about two weeks.” 


The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Harold S. Latham, Editor-in- 
Chief, Trade Department. ‘We are interested in 
all book-length fiction (60,000 words or more) 
particularly that that deals with the American 
scene. We are interested in all types of the 
novel, especially historical and regional novels. 
We buy poetry only when the collection is suffi- 
ciently large to appear in book form. We report 
on scripts within one or two months, occasionally 
it takes longer. Publication is arranged on roy- 
alty basis, each book is treated individually.” 


Phoenix Press, 444 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. Alice Sachs, Editor. “We publish light 
fiction of novel length—60,000 to 65,000 words. 
Stories of mystery, Western theme and love. These 
should have contemporary American background 
and, except in case of mysteries, be written in 
third person. Reports are in six weeks. We pay 
$150 in advance.” 


Random House, Inc., 20 East 57th Street, New 
York City. Saxe Commins, Editor. ‘We publish 
only fiction of the highest standard. Reports are 
in two to three weeks. Payment is according to 
contract.” 





Sir: 

We are in the market for material suitable for a 
Printers’ Monthly House Organ. Articles contain- 
ing not over five hundred words that will make 
the reader printing-conscious. About every-day use 
of printing of interest to business men. About the 
advantages of using printing in advertising, etc. 

We will offer fair price for anything suitable 
and pay on acceptance. 

Tue Cassino PrREss, 
Salem, Mass. 





BOOKS 


Do you know there are nearly 300 pub- 
lishers of books in New York City alone? 
Few of them handle ALL kinds of books, 
just as few writers write all kinds of 
material. Do you know which of the 300 
specialize in bringing out YOUR kind of 
books? 

If one or two publishers said “No” you 
should not give up in despair. There may 
be twenty-five others actively seeking a book 
just like yours. 

Analyzing publishing markets and selling 
them manuscripts is my specialty. When I 
accept a manuscript for sales service it re- 
ceives every possible chance to sell. 

Write for details of my book manuscript 
service, mentioning brief description and 
word length of your script. On this basis 
I will quote you a special rate for hand- 
ling it. 

Writers of short fiction and articles, send 
six cents postage for Magazine Map listing 
over 400 magazines. 


DANIEL RYERSON 


155 East Thirty-Ninth St., New York City 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 








NEW FRIENDS 


Through our PERSONAL SERVICE dedicated to the pro- 
or we od of friendships. Discriminating clientele. Write or 
elephone, 


AMERICAN SERVICE 


Grace Bowes, Director 


3140-WD Godwin Terrace, New York City 
Telephone KIngsbridge 6-2921 


When you visit the World's Fair be sure to phone us. 











This booklet by Dr. Burton, giv- 
ing six ways to begin a story, will be 
of real help to you. We will also send 
full information on the Richard Bur- 
ton Co in Creative Writing and 
m’s Analysis Test, giving 
a sincere appraisal of your writ- 
ability. Send today—no obligation, 


RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, INC. 
702-40 Pence Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 














AND NOW.... 
A Creative Test for Writers! 


So you think you can write? Have you sold enough mater- 
ial to be sure of yourself, or are you still groping in the 
dark? Whether planning on a writing career or doubtful 
whether to continue your efforts, why not take our crea- 
tive analysis test? Send us your choice script or idea. We 
will return a comprehensive analysis of same, together with 
our frank opinion of your writing talent and possibility of 
success. Each manuscript passed upon by a known author 
and editor. We also have consulting associates in the 
fields of motion pictures, theatre, art, music and literature. 
Only charge for this unusual service is $1.00 (books and 
plays $5.00) plus return postage. Send script or write for 
free pamphlet. 


CREATIVE TALENTS COUNSEL 
5855 Hollywood Blvd.. HOLLYWOOD, Calif. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 


to its readers. 
are authoritative. 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ 

catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST 1 

All books selected make interesting reading and 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 
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ends the following books 








Get It Right.... Se ieaen 
‘ohn B. Opdycke 
Desk Standard Dictionary 
Indexed 
The Correct Word and How to 
Use I Sehlatikenie 
7. co Baker 
Desk Form of Errors in English 
Frank Vizetelly 
Roget’s Thesaurus .... 
Peter Mark Roget 
Webster’s Dictionary .......... 
| ee 
Ambrose Bierce 
Commonsense Grammar ........ 
Janet Rankin 
A Working Grammar of the 
English Language 33 
Fames C. Fernald — 
English Grammar Simplified 
James C. Fern 
nae Good English. . 
Berg Esenwein 
Verb Finder ence eeeceas 
Soule’s Synonyms .............. 
Don’t Say It 
John B. Opdycke 


PLAYWRITING 


Write That Play. . ; 
Kenneth T. Rowe 
Theory and Technique dl 
Playwriting ... Sie wie a 
John H. Lawson 
So You’re Writing a Play?...... 
Clayton Hamilton 
Radio Dictionary .............. 
econard Lewis 
Radio Writing . 
eter Dixon 
Gateway - ae 
irth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
rite Them .... sate 
Peter Dixon 
Do’s and Dont’s of Radio Writing 
Ralph Rogers 
New Technique of hsp 
ae ; ; 


+ Lane 
How to Write and Sell — 
Stories .. tear 
By Frances Marion 
Hollywood’s Movie 
ke ice seeeowene 
}. Martin 


Radio Wiekin ag OS 
té 


pr OR VERSE 


Poems Editors Buy. . Syria kielt 
Edith Cherrington 

First Principles of Verse. 
Robert Hillyer 

Rhymes and Meters............ 
Horatio Winslow 

Walkers’ Rhyming Dictionary. .. 
j. Walker 


How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 


Anne Hamilton 
Points Fen Poetry. . 
Donald G. French | 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary. . 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 


The a Market. . 
A. Mathieu 

wt » Year Book and M 
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2.00] WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 


Gentlemen: 


For which I enclose $ 
Name esohate 
Address. ... 

City 





Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please send me the following books prepaid: 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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AN IDEA A DAY 


Monthly Chart for Article Writers 
By FRANK A, DICKSON 


1: State advertising. How the natural 
resources, scenery, historic spots, and other 
attractions of your commonwealth are pub- 
licized in the interest of tourist travel. 

2: A woman animal trainer. Her narrow 
escapes from death at the hands of beasts. 
Why she took up such a dangerous vocation. 

3: The visits of different Presidents to 
your state, as recalled by a member of the 
older generation. How the Chief Executives 
were entertained, their speeches, and their 
places of lodging. 

4: The oldest church member in your 
city. 

5: Great bank robberies over the state. 
Interview veteran law-enforcement officers. 
Recollections about the careers of famous 
bank robbers. 

6: The old custom of “quilting parties,” 
which still is a social function in many rural 
communities throughout the nation. 

7: The cost of street cleaning in your 
city. Interesting facts concerning the task. 

8: The modern traveling salesman, as 
discussed by a Knight of the Grip. How 
he differs from his predecessor of the “Gay 
Nineties,” who carried a bottle in his hand 
and a story on his tongue. 

9: A day at a well-known summer camp 
for boys and girls. 

10: The first woman aviator in your 
state. Reminiscences on her initial flight, 
and how she has continued her interest in 
flying. 

11: Unusual cases of amnesia. See staff 
at a local hospital for information. 

12: The growth of the silk stocking in- 
dustry. Interview the “hosiery girls” at the 
various department stores; get details about 
the manufacture. 





Beginners 
Only 


ah 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not 
eligible. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 


'The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing ts to show plainly the ele- 
ments in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 


The price of this course ts quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Complete de- 
tails and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquiries. 
We urge you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Kindly send details of the a nar ah Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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ROBERT OBERFIRST 13: Experiences of a social worker, - 
14: The beginning of the industrial de. 
announces: velopment of your city. The earliest manu. 
facturing plants and their success. Those 
SHORT SHORT STORY WRITERS! If you de- as 7 : : oe 
sire to —_ Lao ae -short — at the Pager geod “a aaa en pioneer perigee 
commercial markets e sure to rea my series o! in- $ uar 
structive articles. ANALYSIS OF A SYNDICATE 5: The job of being a guard at the state 
SHORT SHORT, ANALYSIS OF A_ LIBERTY penitentiary. Attempts at prison-breaking. 
SHORT SHORT, ANALYSIS OF A _ COLLIER’S : ‘ 
SHORT. SHORT and ANALYSIS OF A THIS 16: The oldest employee in point of serv- 
WEEK SHORT SHORT, which are currently ap- : f h : 
pearing Plage x WRITER, — fg gh ice for t e€ city. 
enetratingly the short-shorts publishe y cClure e rt : : 
Newspaper igen nem ee agony —_ This 17: A collector of rare coins, as Indian 
ee ese analyses shou elp you in the writ- > ; j 
ing and slanting of this type of popular short-short head pownees. The history of Carey can | 
fiction ! be interlinked. Some of the highest prized 
My 20 ged writing and selling experience will help coins in the collection. | 
you make your stories right. My clients reach the eae . : j 
est_markets—THIS WEEK, HARPERS, ELKS, 18: Religious magazines which have 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE, LOVE STORY, ALL ; “ i | 
STORY, LEDGER SYNDICATE, McCLURE SYN- been published in your state since early 
DICAT HICAGO DAILY NS SYNDICATE, : : . : | 
THE NEWS SYNDICATE, and others Short- “short times. Their editors, and the existence of 
stories bring from $5.00 to .00, depending on the Pe m . ‘i | 
quality and the markets which purchase them. the periodicals. The chief contributors. | 
ig Paget _ handling oy a — 33°06 sad = = first — of ~ county. His : | 
ee tor short-shorts up to <, words ; , rom enetn or service an s record. | 
2,000 to 5,000 words; $5.00 flat above the 5,000 4 , sar 
word quota. Poems, 50c; articles, $2.00; serials, 20: An acrobat. The training for the 
$5.00. Suggestions for revision offered on manuscripts f . : ° | 
showing sales possibilities. Resubmissions free. My eats of tumbling, trapezing, and the like. ij | 
agency is expanding. I need more promising beginners Mishaps during performances 
to join my clientele. eaten . sie | 
21: Some of the oldest wells in your § fF 
ROBERT OBERFIRST section. How they amounted to favorite 
Literary Agent stops for travelers in the horse and buggy 
| 
Weedbine. New Jersey days and the horseback era. 
22: The life of a window dresser. 
23: Facts about the State House. Its § §} 
architect and construction. 
/ he M A i UJ S C R j PT 24: Historic streams of the county, which 
figured prominently in battles with Indians 
Reco rd B O O k or the British. Reason for their names. 
25: Rod and reel stories by a veteran 
A complete book-keeping system for authors, fisherman. i 
providing convenient ruled forms for a de- | 
tailed business record of all your manuscripts 26: Books prepared, or already pub- | 
from their first submission to their actual sale lished. b h . ’ . | 
ant gg ges covering Sony Se in > ished, by the writers project of your state. | 
isto each manuscript ze 2 ° ° af ° : | | 
a BOUND; flexible covers. A ee Outstanding revelations by their compilers. | jj) 
om teks of gong - | native water. How the volumes will bring about a broader |} ff 
. ° ° i 
5 er knowledge about the state. The collection } ff} 
WRITER'S DIGEST ‘sere! || 
Bee a : 27: Id-ti ‘ riew an & 
22 East Twelfth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 7: Old-time barbecues. Interv : 4 
elderly person of the city on the subject. et 
28: The introduction of fireproof build- I 
ings in the state. 4 
WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY 29: Early feminine athletes of promi 9 jj 
By Robert Oberfirst nence in your state. Their careers, and the i 
SHORT SHORT STORY WRITERS: The reason why many reaction of the public to them. ia 
short-shorts fail to make the grade is because they lack * ° e ‘ : 7. 
the 3 fundamental elements. Do you know these 3 cardinal 30: Beautification of the roadsides by |}; | 
elements that make a salable short-short? Be sure to send means of Federal funds. The program of | | 
for my important booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT P f ie 
STORY, which explains in detail the 3 cardinal elements in planting trees, shrubs, and flowers, and, ur | | 
writing a salable short short story. Enclose 10c in coin (no thermore, the control of soil erosion. r , 
stamps) to cover printing and mailing costs, 31 L di di sesh P f the | 
: eadin radio entertainers oO b — 
ROBERT OBERFIRST Let keg Bes — 
state. Highlights of their lives. 
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